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A College Girl. 
ORNELIA Burt walked slowly into 





| distinguished herself, and then to leave the; you got to go? Won’t you come down and 


| whole thing finished, completed, and start out 


prepared for the larger life—that would not be | 


have an ice with us?’ 
Cornelia smiled; the excitement of the 


| so hard. All would feel alike, then. But to go | supper-table flushed her cheeks. ‘Thank you, 
| as a junior, with all the things undone that she | but I have an engagement with Miss Leeds,”’ 





hed well, to lose the senior dramatics she had 
| planned to enjoy so much—oh, it was hard! 
| And all for the lack of a few pitiful hundred 


| dollars ! 


| 
| 


She got up abruptly and left the room. As | 


had meant to do, to leave to another editor the | she said. 
college paper which she had meant to manage 


“Oh, how interesting it must be to know the 
faculty!’ gushed the sophomore with the 
| pretty clothes. ‘But then, I suppose they’re 
glad enough in your case! I should be so 
scared, I wouldn’t dare to speak to them!” 

Cornelia smiled back at them. “You silly 


she passed through the hall, not looking at the | things!’’ she said; “they’re very like other 
large, crowded bulletin-boards that lined the | people— sometimes they’re more so!’ And 


| walls, some one called her name. ‘‘Excuse me, 


she left them laughing, at the gate. 


the reading-room and sat down at the | Miss Burt, but there’s a note on the board for She could not study, and even the elastic 


as long table covered with blue-prints. 
She sat down and took up a book 


you 1” 
| Cornelia looked up in some surprise on Clara 


| engagement with Miss Leeds seemed impossible 
|to her. She strolled through the gate and went 


filled with ‘“‘sample copies,” but she did not | Williston, a rich, rather dull girl whom she | slowly to the back campus. Already it. was 


turn the leaves. She looked about the room, 
at the long green tables covered with daily 
papers, at the divans around the walls, at the 
great fireplace and the scattered groups of 
girls. As she looked, her eyes filled with tears, 
and unconsciously she lifted her hand and 
wiped them away. 

A pretty little freshman, who never looked 
anywhere but in Cornelia Burt’s direction 
when that handsome and prominent junior was 
visible, stared harder than ever, and whispered 
to her roommate, ‘Miss Burt’s erying!” 

“Nonsense!” said the roommate, adding, 
abstractedly, “‘but the line A B is equal to the 
line C D, and therefore—therefore—why, what 
if she is? I suppose she can cry if she likes?” 

“Yes,” said the freshman, meekly, “of 
course. But she must feel pretty bad to cry 
here in the reading-room. And I never thought 
that Cornelia Burt cried, anyhow. I wish I 
could—I wish I knew her better —” 

“You are absurd,”’ said the roommate, “‘and 
you know it. Anybody would think you 
never looked at any one but Cornelia Burt. I 
don’t believe she’s crying, either. What should 
she have to cry for? She’s too conceited to 


” 


ery 

But the look in the freshman’s eyes stopped 
her. “She is conceited, you know perfectly 
well that she is!’’ she reiterated feebly from 
behind her geometry. 

“She is not in the least conceited,”’ returned 
the freshman, coldly. “She is the most 
brilliant girl in her class, and every one knows 
it. She has a right to look proud if she likes, 
and if she looks bored most of the time, which 
is what makes the girls angry, it is because she 
can’t help it; if we were more interesting, she 
wouldn’t look so bored!” 

The roommate dropped her book in her lap 
and stared for a moment in silence. Then, as 
the gong struck the hour, she shook out her 
skirts and picked up her books. “I should 
advise you, my dear,” she said, sweetly, “not 
to show so much disgust when Teddy Carroll 
tells us that it’s the greatest delight of her life 
to buy violets for Lena St. John—you’re 
getting there fast! But you have my sym- 


pathy—for I doubt if you could interest Her | hardly knew. “Thank you,” she said, with a | covered with light dresses, and the soft tinkle | 


Majesty, you know!” 


But it was true, Cornelia Burt was crying; 
and no one could be more surprised at that fact 
than she. Through a mist of tears she looked | 
at the familiar faces in the blue-print book— 
the faculty, curiously labeled: “Miss Brown, | 
with shawl;” “Miss Williams, on steps ;’’ the | 
students, in every conceivable position and | 
combination; “J. Reading, smile;” “Lucia | 
Cole, banjo;” “Cora Willis, Lou Hartes and 
J. Peterson, in hammock ;” “the president, | 
with dog ;” “‘the president, without dog.”” She 
had laughed at them all—now she was going | 
to leave them. She had never bought blue- | 
prints; she had no memorabilia. Now she | 
would like some, but it was too late. If she 
had money to pay her bills, she was fortunate, 
Cornelia thought bitterly. 

Some one was practising on the big organ in 
the chapel overhead. The queer, wheezing 
piston on the reading-room wall heaved up | 
and down to the Bach fugue that repeated its | 
doleful minors again and again. It was warm, | 
warm with the delicious, drowsy heat of the 
young spring term—the beautiful spring term 
with the long, lazy evenings on the back 
campus, under the stars, in the hundred | 
hammocks. And this would be her last spring 
term! | 

Somehow it was harder to go than she could 
have dreamed, last year. To go out in good 
order as a senior, with four years behind her, 
to get once more the admiration and pride in 
her that her class always felt when she had | 





{I 


7. oe \ nsem——— 


“THANK YOU,” SHE 


somewhat cool nod, Miss Williston thought, 
“T’ll get it.”’ 

She opened the half-sheet of note-paper and 
glanced at it, only half-reading it, her eyes 
were so blurred with tears: 

DEAR NENE:—Of course you remember our 
dance is to-morrow night. I’ve got you as good 
an order as I possibly could, and may I have 
the second extra? As ever, SUE. 

How she had laughed at the dances and said 
they bored her, once! But they seemed the 
very essence of pleasure and love and music 
and light, now. 

She walked home and changed her serge 
skirt and shirt-waist for a pretty light gown, 
open at the neck. She put on her rings, all of 
them, and went to supper. Although off the 
campus, the house where she lived was a 
popular one. 

Never had she talked so brilliantly. Story 
after story she told the twenty girls at the 
table, till the room rang with laughter. She 
scowled and coughed and mimicked the dark 
professor, she simpered and smiled and affected 
the graces of the light one. More than one of 
her flashes of wit, her delicious paradoxes, her 
apt comparisons went the rounds of the class- 
room for weeks afterward. 

When she left the table they crowded around 
her and followed her to the gate, wrapping her 
in that delicious atmosphere of admiring interest 
and affectionate appreciation that only a crowd 
of college girls can give their idol of the hour. 

“Where are you going, Miss Burt? Have 





SAID, “I'LL GET IT.” 


of mandolins came from among the trees. 
Some of the glee-club girls were singing 
the “Little Alabama Coon,” and near the 
observatory a few energetic seniors were 
| trying to organize a universal “sing.” 

| Cornelia felt a sudden longing to be with 
them all, to be close to her classmates, and at 
the same time she dreaded having to talk to 
them. She slipped behind the trees to a vacant 
hammock, and sat slowly swinging to and fro. 
All about her floated fragments of conversation, 
and idly she tried to guess the speakers from 
their voices : 

“So I said that I’d have him up for the 
prom., but it seems that Kitty had asked him 
already—horrid, wasn’t it? I hate to ask a 
| man—” 
| “I'd just read eight pages of Freytag, and I 
was as cross as a bear. I said, ‘I’m not 
prepared,’ and I don’t care what he thought —” 

“Mary looked perfectly stunning! She 
carries herself so well, too. But I don’t see 
how she does so much. She says she never 
gets to bed till eleven —’’ 

“Oh, as for Katharine, she’s too far gone for 
any use; she can’t speak of anybody but 
Cornelia Burt. And I don’t believe that Miss 
Burt knows who she is, do you ?” 

“Well, good night. I must simply do a 
little philosophy, or I shall be expelled. Think 
how embarrassing that would be!” 
| “Good night!’ and a girl in pale-blue dimity 
| that rustled crisply as she walked, left the 
i departing philosopher and strolled over to 


Cornelia’s hammock, stopping when she saw 
its occupant. 

“Oh, don’t go away,” entreated Miss Burt. 
“Please come back! I was just going. Is this 
your hammock?” ‘Then she saw that the girl 
was Clara Wiiliston. 

“T’ll come,” said Miss Williston, “only on 
condition that you don’t go. Otherwise I go 
immediately.” She waited a moment, and 
then sat beside Cornelia. “Il hope 1 sha’n’t 
bore you to death ?** she said. 

Cornelia did not answer, but pulled her skirt 
aside as Miss Williston sat down. It occurred 
to her that very probably Clara Williston 
would spend more money for her commence- 
ment gown than she would need to finish her 
senior year! 

“IT want to tell you how much I enjoyed 
your story in the magazine,” said Miss Willis- 
ton. “I don’t see how you can think of such 
queer, exciting things. Really, 1 got quite 
worked up over it! I hope, now you're editor, 
you won't stop writing.” 

Cornelia never quite knew why it was 
that she didn’t make some conventional reply, 
and then go. She barely knew Miss Wiillis- 
ton, and she was a girl who said very little of 
her own affairs to any one, even the people 
she knew best. But to her own surprise she 
looked over the campus and said, easily, “I’m 
afraid I shall do very little writing, editorial or 
otherwise. I shall probably not be here next 
year.” 

“Not be here! Why, Miss Burt, what do 
you mean? Surely you’re not going to lose 
the senior year? ‘Truly, it’s the very best of 
all! And what would the class dv without 
you ?” 

Cornelia smiled. “I fear. you overestimate 
my importance,’ she said. “I have always 
pitied the poor alumnz, who had practically 
carried the college with them when they were 
here, and who are really forgotten by the next 
class but one. One doesn’t count for much 
unless one’s on deck all the time! And I 
don’t doubt that the senior year is very pleas- 
ant, Miss Williston. But—’’ 

“But, Miss Burt, it’s dreadful! Why, the 
class—do they know it?” 

“No,” said Cornelia; “I haven’t told any- 
body yet. I’m sure I don’t know why I 
should tell you. Don’t think of it. I’m here 
now, at all events. So you like the senior year 
the best ? Kate Dickinson always said—’’ 

“T don’t care what she said,” said Miss 
Williston with a decision that annoyed the 
junior. “I want to talk about you. Now 
don’t look haughty, Miss Burt, please. I 
simply must. You mustn’t think me rude, 
will you? Because I don’t mean to be. But— 
is it money ?” 

“Yes,” said Cornelia, “it’s money.” And 
then with a bitter little laugh she folded her 
hands on her lap and looked at Miss Williston. 
“IT suppose you can’t understand how five 
hundred dollars can be an impossibility, can 
you ?” she asked. 

“But, Miss Burt, you could earn it. You 
could write, you know—” 

“Not at all,” said Cornelia, shortly. “In 
the first place, I’m not ready to yet. In the 
second place, I should have to be sure. I 


couldn’t live from hand to mouth, on a chance. . 


It may do very well for genius, but it won’t do 
for me.” She spoke quickly and almost 
angrily, as if she were justifying herself to 
somebody behind Miss Williston. 

“T have lived all my life in comfort. I can’t 
starve in an attic just for a diploma. And 
then—oh, it’s impossible !”’ 

She turned her head away and talked low, as 
if to herself. Miss Williston listened with 
hushed breath, fearing to lose a word. 

“You see,’ said Nene, quickly, “‘it’s all up 
with the family. They’ve kept it from me 
because I hate money matters. I don’t under- 
stand them. And they thought they could get 
me through. But they can’t. So I’m just 
going home. I can’t teach—I loathe it. Be- 
side, I haven’t studied anything with a view 
to teaching—oh, why,” and she turned and 
stared at the senior as if just conscious of what 
she was saying, “why do I tell this to you? I 
must be crazy. I—" 

“Because,” said Clara Williston, quietly, 
“because I am just the one to tell it to. Do 
you mean to say, Miss Burt, that for the lack 
of five hundred dollars you are going to lose 


| your last year ?—for that, and nothing else?’ 


“Yes,” said Cornelia, dominated utterly by 
this rich nobody ; “tyes, just that.’ 
“Then,” said Miss Williston, ‘‘then I say 
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that it is absurd, and that you sha’n’t do it. 


I 
can do very little at college, but I can —” | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


in! A year more in the place she—yes, the place 
she loved! Across the campus came a row of 


“My.dear Miss Williston,” said Cornelia, | seniors, arms twined about each other, eight 
icily, “I do not in the least understand you. I | abreast. 


hardly knew you, and—”’ 

“Oh, but you do understand me; you must— 
you shall!” cried Miss Williston, and Cornelia 
saw that she was flushed, and that her eyes | 
shone like stars. “Listen to me! I have—O) 
Miss Burt, when [ think of how little it would 
mean to me and how much to you! Please, 
please do it! Just think, only five hundred 
dollars! I have two thousand dollars a year. 
I am ashamed of it, truly I am, but I have it for 
what I please—just exactly what I please. No, 
you sha’n’t get up yet. See, see how it is with 
me! All my four years here, what have I 
done? Nothing. I’ve got through well enough, 
but that’s all. I’ve made some friends, but not 
many. The only two girls I ever really loved 
here were very poor, and they were awfully 
proud, and they were afraid that because I 
was the richest girl in college—oh, it was 
dreadful! And I shall go and leave nothing 
behind me—nothing! If I could feel that I had 





given you to your class—to the college—for a 
year, I should be so happy! 
I should even think that I was 
of some use! Oh, let me! Let 
me feel that I’ve really done 
something !”’ 

Cornelia looked at her curi- 
ously. She was almost ia 
tears. Her hands held Cor- 
nelia’s tightly, and she was 
evidently deeply in earnest. 

“It would mean so little to 
me—so little!” she begged. 
“And yet it would be so 
much for the class! And they 
would never know—never 
would know; but J should 
know, and I should know that 
I’d done something for them, 
and that I wasn’t just one of 
those poor, useless girls that 
drift into the college and then 


drift out again, and don’t 
count—either way !’’ 

Cornelia felt deeply touched. 
“Why, how you care!” she 


said, wonderingly ; “how you 
care!’’ 

Miss Williston drew a long, 
tremulous breath. “Care!” 
she cried; “you don’t know 
how we care, we poor mediocre 
ones! Do you think that 
because we couldn’t write a 
poem to save our lives, and 
can’t make original remarks in 
class, and are never proposed 
for office, and don’t, for the 
best of reasons, edit the paper, 
that we don’t want to do these 
things? Oh, if I could only 
have my father hear the things 
said about me which are said 
of you every day! If I could 
only feel that I was to the class what you are!” | 

“The class don’t like me,” said Cornelia, 
abruptly. 

“They admire you, and if you wanted to, you 
could be liked very, very much, indeed,” said 
Miss Williston. “I always thought that you 
didn’t care to have us like you!” 

There was a pause. The girls were drifting 
back to the houses, one by one. The stars were 
well out, and Miss Williston’s face seemed 
white, now, in their light. 

“Do you really care for the things they say 
about one here?’”’ asked Cornelia. 

“Care?” said Miss Williston again ; ‘‘of course 
I care. So do you. But you don’t need them. 
You’re sure of them. You know what you can 
do. And through you I can do the only thing I 
ever could do—and I go in June. O Miss 
Burt, only five hundred dollars! I could put it 
in the bank to your account, and that would be 
the end of it. And you could pay me back 
whenever you pleased, if you wanted to. For I 
suppose you wouldn’t let me—” 

“No,” said Cornelia, “I wouldn’t. An hour 
ago I should have said that the whole thing was 
impossible. ’’ 

“But now?” said Miss Williston, quickly; 
“but now ?”’ 

**But now,” said Cornelia, slowly ; ““now,—oh, 
never say again that you are one of the ‘mediocre 
ones!’ No one who can make so disagreeable 
and proud a girl as I accept a kindness from a 
stranger as gratefully as I do from you—’”’ 

But she did not finish, for Miss Williston 
leaned toward her and kissed her. 

“I thank you,’’ she said, simply; “now I can 
hold up my head again. I have done something | 
for my college! I am something more than | 
‘Clara Williston, that well-dressed girl!’” And 
before Cornelia could reply, she had slipped away. 


“a 








Where, oh, where are the grave old seniors? 
Where, oh, where are the grave old seniors? 
Where, oh, where are the grave old seniors? 
Safe, now, in the wide, wide world! 
There was a sad little ring to the old tune, 
| and Cornelia wondered if they were sorry. 
Safe, new, in the wide, wide world! 


“That doesn’t mean me,” she said happily to 


| the hammock pillows; “that doesn’t mean me!” 


Marron Ross. 
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An Illustrious Refugee. 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 


The Purser’s Mysterious Passenger. 


” EXICO must indeed have changed greatly 
within the last ten or fifteen years.” 
“Why, 


“How so?” 
countries in the world. But twenty years ago 





it is now one of the most peaceful 





IS THE BEST I CAN OFFER YOU.” 


it was the land of revolts, insurrections and 
pronunciamientos. The cannon-fire of one 
revolution scarcely ceased when another broke 


out in some other state or province. It was the | 


country of perennial civil war. But all that 
appears to have ceased abruptly. 

“Numerous railroads are built, or building. 
Telegraphs and telephones are erected. The 
country is governed as by clockwork. 


take a walk in the suburbs of even the capital 
city without being in danger from robbers and 
bandits. An efficient police, the rurales, now 
maintain order. 

“Mills and factories are going into operation. | 
An admirable school system has been established. | 


The ecclesiastical power, which had held the | 


people in ignorance and superstition for three 
centuries, has been checked and limited. 
short, Mexico is orderly and progressive, and 
is becoming prosperous and self-respecting.” 
“And do you know to what this great change 
for the better is due?” asked a fine-looking, 
elderly man, sitting a little farther down the 
long table, for this conversation took place 


}at a banquet on the occasion of the great 
| anniversary of the Knights Templars in Boston, 


in 1895. 

“To what, then?” asked the previous speaker. 

“To one man—the patriot President of Mexico, 
General Porfirio Diaz.” 

“But is not Diaz more a dictator and an 
autocrat than a republican president?” asked 
one. 

“He makes of himself what Mexico requires. 
His inclinations have always been in favor of 
popular liberty. He possesses strong common- 
sense, and neither Washington nor Lincoln 
| surpassed him in love of country. Withal, Diaz | 


A| 
stranger can travel unarmed there now in perfect | 
safety, whereas twenty years ago one could not | 


In | 


subjugated race have come the two patriots who 
have done most for the Mexico of our times.’’ 
“Singular, indeed! 
of both Juarez and Diaz are Indian rather than 
Spanish. No Spaniard could have passed | 
through what Diaz did in the earlier years of his | 
career and survived. He evinced the subtlety 


Those perilous earlier years sternly disciplined 
Diaz in self-reliance and in self-control. 


from exile to Mexico, in 1875, when a bounty 
|of fifty thousand dollars had been set on his 
head by his enemy, Lerdo, who had control of 
the government? Masonic influence aided Diaz 
greatly at that dark hour of his life. It is 
therefore quite appropriate to tell the story here, 
although it has never before been made public.” 
And the story was as follows: 

One warm evening in July, 1875, the old 
steamship City of Havana, then sailing be- | 





tween New York, Havana, Vera Cruz, Tampico | 
and New Orleans, lay at the levee in New, 


Orleans receiving cargo and getting ready to 
drop down the river early the following morning. 
Sands, the purser, as usual on the eve of sailing, 
was very busy with his freight accounts, 
invoices, bills of lading, and so forth. He 
was then a young man of twenty-eight, a native | 
of New York, where he had taken the degree of | 
a Master Mason. 


During the evening he had occasion to ap! 


hastily to the house of the New Orleans agent 
for the steamship line. On his way back to the 
ship, just as he reached the water-front, a well- 
dressed stranger paused in passing, made a sign 


to him, and then, considerably to the young | 


purser’s surprise, raised “‘the flag of distress’’— 
a secret signal reserved for use between brother 
Masons in cases of extreme urgency. 

Sands made the proper response, and told 
the applicant to come to him in his private 
room on board the steamship. 
stranger soon followed him, and after intro- 
ducing himself, stated that he had made the 
distress signal in behalf of a brother Mason, a 
Mexican military officer whom necessity com- 
pelled to return at once to his native land, but 
whose life was in jeopardy. 

“Tt is our fraternal duty to aid him,’’ the 
purser’s visitor continued. ‘‘We appeal to you, 
therefore, to conceal him on board this ship, and 
to land him secretly at Tampico, if possible, or 
failing that, at Vera Cruz. His life stands in 
the gravest peril, and will hang on your 
discretion.” 

“But—who is he? What is his name?” 
Sands asked. “Not an outlaw, I hope?” 

“Tt will be better that you do not know his 
name,” was the reply. “He is a true man and 
a patriot, otherwise I should not make this 
appeal. You may know him as Colonel Maiz. 
But I do not attempt to disguise from you that 
your position as purser and even your personal 
safety are in danger if he should be captured 
on board, and that Lerdo’s government will 
make every effort to apprehend him.” 

“All his movements here in New Orleans are 
probably watched by spies,’”’ objected the purser. 

“Beyond doubt.” 

“And intelligence will be instantly sent from 
here to Lerdo in the city of Mexico, that this 
man has taken passage on our steamer,” the 
purser continued. “When we enter Tampico, 
or Vera Cruz, the ship will be boarded by 
Lerdo’s officers long before our anchor is down. 
Does not Colonel Maiz know this?” 

“He knows it well, but—but so dire is the 
necessity for his return that he will take the 
desperate chance of getting ashore undetected. 
| On shore he has powerful friends and abundant 
resources. The Liberal party and the best 
people of Mexico are for him and against the 
| Present reactionary government; but this has 
Wthing to do with our duty as Masons. He is 
| our brother in distress, and as such entreats our 
aid.” 
| “And as such I will do my best to aid him,” 
replied the purser. ‘But the chances are against 
| us,”’ he added, gloomily. 
| It was arranged that the refugee should come 
| on board at about midnight; and the man who 


with a dark, erect man below medium height, 
but strong and alert ; moreover, his face indicated 
unusual firmness and resolution ; else the purser 
was much mistaken. 

The purser assigned the stranger a stateroom 
near hisown. No danger was to be apprehended 


“Colonel Maiz” kept his room; his food was 
| brought to him privately, and by no one except 
| the steward, who was cautioned to be careful; 
so the refugee was not seen by any of the other | 
passengers or by the crew. 

On the third day of the voyage, before Tampico 
was reached, a violent “‘norther’’ began to blow, 





| at length the steamer beat into her anchorage in 


And the dominant traits | 


and endurance of the Indian character then. | 


“Did you ever hear the story of his return | 


Thither the | 


| had previously accosted the purser then arrived | 


till the vessel entered a Mexican port, yet | 


and was accompanied by rain-squalls; arid when | 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1897. 


“As I expected,” groaned Sands. ‘The whole 
Mexican army is here waiting for us!” And he 
went hastily to the stateroom of his imperilled 
| guest, whom he found peering through the 
stateroom window and regarding the military 
| display on shore with the darkest, grimmest of 
smiles. 

“Yes,” he said, when the purser spoke, “‘my 
friend Lerdo is surely aware of my intended 
| visit, and desires to be the first to greet me. One 
would say that he wishes to earn the bounty 
which he has set on my head, himself! 

“You have heard of this bounty, Sefor 
Sands?” he inquired, with a steady glance at 
the purser. 
| “T have not, Colonel Maiz. It is nothing to 
| me,” Sands replied, bluntly. 
| “It would be much to many,” replied the 
| so-called colonel, regarding the purser search- 
| ingly. “Tt is a matter of fifty thousand dollars. 
My friend Lerdo is so good as to set that 
valuation on my poor head. No doubt he will 
pay it to any one who will give me up to him, 
dead or alive, for he has made public proclama- 
tion of it throughout the length and breadth of 
Mexico.” 

The exile plainly feared that the loyalty of the 
| purser might not be proof against the temptation 
to win so large a reward. For observing that 
Sands quietly ignored the subject, he added, 
| after another glance shoreward: 

“There will be opportunity for some one to 
enrich himself immediately, for three government 
launches are already putting off from the landing- 
stairs to board us. A full battalion, officers and 
men, are embarking. They will search your 
ship from hold to quarter-deck.”” 
| The purser could think of but one possible 
place of concealment —a little cupboard-like 
| closet, having a narrow door and opening out of 
| his own stateroom. The width of the closet 
inside was scarcely two feet. This was the 
receptacle of the purser’s toilet articles, or 
clothes, and to keep it locked seemed natural. 

To this cuddy he now hastily conducted the 


refugee. ‘‘It is the best I can offer you, ‘Colonel 
Maiz,’” he said. “I’m sorry it is so narrow a 
berth.” 


“My friend Lerdo will give me a narrower 
one within six hours if he captures me,” was the 
calm reply. 

“T shall lock you in here,” continued the 
purser. “If the key is asked for, I shall pretend 
to have mislaid it—for the time.” 

There was barely room for a man to stand 
erect inside the closet, but four short blind slats 
in the door admitted air. In front of these 
slats the purser hung a large time-table. 

This concealment had searcely been effected 
when the launches came under the steamer’s lee 
and the soldiers clambered aboard. 

Their officer stated that their orders were to 
apprehend Gen. Porfirio Diaz, who was reported 
to be a passenger, and also, if necessary, to 
search the ship. Until this moment the full 
significance of the adventure in which he was 
involved had not been apparent to Sands. 

The captain, who knew nothing of the matter, 
protested that there was no such person on 
board ; he called up the passengers and bade the 
purser show the list. But this by no means 
satisfied the Mexican commandant; his orders 
compelled him to search the vessel. Even the 
hold and stoke-hole were overhauled and the 
firemen examined. 

Purser Sands meantime kept busy with his 
accounts and went about his duties, as if 
unconcerned with the search; he even left the 
window of his room open; and although the 
Mexican officers did not quite go to the length 
of searching the captain’s stateroom or his own, 
he saw one of them glance in sharply at the 
window as he passed it. 

Night came on, but still the soldiers remained 
on board, watching all that took place. Sentries 
were posted on deck to see that no one either left 
the ship or came off to her from the shore. The 
Mexican officers believed that General Diaz was 
on board, and as they searched tney had talked 
of the fifty thousand dollars to be gained by 
discovering him. 

So closely watched were the movements of 
every one that the purser dared not order food 
brought to his stateroom; but at table he 
managed to secrete a few bits in his pocket, and 
these he smuggled into the closet at nightfall. 
Meanwhile the storm at sea had by no means 
abated; the water in the roadstead was still 
rough, and the vessel rolled at her anchorage. 
| Rain, too, continued to fall at intervals, and 
drove so fiercely that the sentries on deck sought 

the shelter of the deck-house. 
| Shortly before midnight Diaz, who had taken 
his resolution, scratched on the inside of the 
blind slats, to attract the purser’s attention. 

“Unlock the door cautiously,” he whispered, 
| “and if possible give me a chance to slip over the 
steamer’s side.” 

“You mean to try to swim ashore!” demanded 








Cornelia lay back in the hammock and looked is a man of immense nerve and capacity for hard | the roadstead off this exposed port, the ered the purser, in astonishment. 


at the stars. 


had been. 
‘The lights came up in the great, shadowy build- | 
ings. Only the seniors and a few lazy under- | 
class girls filled the hammocks around her.’ 


future nevessary measures.” 


“Singular, is it not,’’ said another, “that 


A strange peace came to her, and | work. He allows no procrastination nor neglect | was very rough. The gale had not fully abated ; 
she realized for the first time how unhappy she | in government business. And while he attends | | rain was falling at intervals; and altogether it | | 
Slowly the great bell struck eight. | to present affairs, he foresees and prepares for | was such weather as Mexicans detest. 


Nevertheless, the anxious purser and ‘‘Colonel 
Maiz’’ beheld through the driven rain a regiment | 


“T | Mexico’s two most illustrious men, Benito | | Of soldiers drawn up in line along the several 


livehere! This is where I belong!” she thought, | Juarez and Portirio Diaz, should be of that | | landing-stairs. Patrols could also be seen 
| Aztec race which the Spanish conquerors so | moving off, both north and south, as if to enclose 
and guard the entire harbor. 


happily, and smiled to herself. 
A year more to work and plan and get ready | 


cruelly oppressed and slaughtered! From this 





“Yes, my friend.” 
“But the water is still very rough.’ 
“Yes; but I am a good swimmer.” 
| “But this harbor is full of sharks!’ 

“Very true; I must take my chance with 
them.” 

The distance to the shore was nearly a mile, 
and to the purser an attempt to swim there on 
| such a night seemed little less than suicidal ; 
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but finding the general’s resolution not to be| bunk nights and think of my wife and the 

shaken, he stole forth on deck and, as none of | hundred and one things in the world I'd lived | 
the sentries were astir in the rain on the weather | in three thousand miles away, till I was all ina) 
side, he assisted Diaz to get down from the rail | whirl. 

into the water. Immediately he was lost to view| ‘“‘And the terrible stillness out there in 

in the darkness. | the desert! A man never knows what it’s like 

For a long time the purser remained watching, | till he feels the weight of it. It seemed some- 
unseen by the sentries, and then returned to his | times as if a continent had caved in on me, and I | 
room; and since he could do no more, lay down | lay smothering beneath it. Many a night I’ve | 
on his bunk and tried to sleep. But sleep he got up and shaken myself to make sure I wasn’t 
could not. His anxiety for the brave man who | dead and in my grave. If I got to sleep at such 
had thus resolutely taken his life in his hands to | times, everything I remembered would go! 
battle with the waves, or with the still more to capering through my head, and I’d dream till 
be dreaded sharks, in the hope of escape, kept dreaming made me as tired as a day’s work 
him awake. would. 

Again and yet again, impelled he knew not by | ‘“‘I’d see lame Orrin Pitts going by to mill with 
what impulse, he stole forth to the rail to listen— | a peck of corn on his back, and little Tom Baker | 
not that he really expected to see or hear anything | leading his cow to pasture with a string, and | 
further. Yet, strangely enough, but for this | Silas Potter and his men scrambling to get their | 
restless impulse on the part of the purser, hay out of the meadow before the thunder- | 
General Diaz would have been captured. 
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| lasting lonesomeness. 


| there was such a lot of it! It 
piled on me and settled down 
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places, looking and conjecturing and debating, ; piles of sand and gravel where he’d worked his 
but I couldn’t come to any conclusion. I leaned | claim. The bottom was the bed of a stream, 
my back against a rock and stood there planning | like mine, only ’twas near dry that time of year. 
and considering. I didn’t know I’d got to be| We crossed over and struck a little path up 
such a miser; but when it came to the pinch I | along the ledges, and there was his cabin, built 
hated to quit making money. on a shelf of the mountain. 

“Then, just as if it had been waiting formeto| “It had a rough stone-and-mud chimney, and 
come to that point, the old homesickness tackled when we went in and I saw the fireplace with 
me with a new twinge, and there wa*n’t a corner the fire smoldering, and smelt the smell of a 
in my soul and body that didn’t sense the ever- | roast, it was all so homelike that for a minute it 
It almost took my breath | about brokemeup. There was a little barrel set 
away, and I had to sit down and rest. Seemed on end, with a clean flour-sack spread on it, and I 
to me ’twas a miracle that I’d lived through the | spied a coffee-pot and two pans with bark lids 
awful quiet of those months— over ’em, down by the warm 
ashes. The man whisked off 
the covers and showed a batch 
of biscuits, and six quails done 
to a turn. 

“*Bought the birds of the 
hunters yesterday,’ he said. 
‘An’ look here! The fellows 


so thick that I wondered it 
didn’t break with its own heft, 
as the ice does when it freezes 
too hard. 

“Jest then something did 








CHARLES ADAMS. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HAPPY LIFE. 


How happy is he born or taught, 
That serveth not another’s will; 
hose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 


Sir Henry Wotton. 


* 
> 





The Two Solitaries. 
N the piazza of a pleasant country house 


‘ — came up; and I’d hear Susan singing | 





a little group of summer boarders were | 

chatting together and enjoying the) 

beauty of a June sunset. The rural 
scenery around them had enchanted all eyes, | 
and one poetical young lady wanted to “‘live in 
the woods and fields forever,’’ where she could | 
“lay her head on the 
bosom of Nature’’ and 
listen to her whispered 
secrets. 

“Do you mean you 
would stay there 
alone?” quietly asked 
the gentleman and 
scholar of the company. 

“Yes, alone.” 

“You would repent,” 
said the scholar. “After 
Nature has held a lonely 
person’s head on her 
bosom a good while she 
is as likely as not to 
‘put wheels into it.’ ”” 

A general protest from the party urged him to 
explain, and he gave a rather thrilling account of 
a Western sheep-herder whom a single month of 
solitude had driven insane. Before he had 
finished his narrative the owner of the house 
joined the company, a white-haired man whom | 
they called ““Deacon Owen.” | 

“I was pretty near that point once myself,” | 
remarked the deacon, when the listeners had all | 
expressed their sympathy for the poor sheep- 
herder. His guests knew 
that he had been a California 
Forty - Niner in his younger 
days, and they insisted on 
his story. 

“Well,” said the deacon, 
“it all had such a pleasant 
ending that I don’t object to 
telling it. But the first 
chapter was tough. When 
I was mining my first claim 
in the California mountains 
I was alone for seven months, 
and I got enough of it. If 
I’d only had sheep for com- 
pany I could have stood it 
better, but there wasn’t a 
living creature of any kind 
with me. 

“You see, ‘twas ‘every 
man for himself’ in those 
days, and when a man struck 
a gulch or a placer that had pay dirt, he was | 
pretty shy about his confidences. 

“T located unbeknown to anybody, built my | 
shack, and went to work with my pick and pan. | 
My claim lay up and down a little stream that | 
showed the promising spots, and day after day I | 
used to work the bed and banks of that little 
creek, or foller it hunting for ‘pockets.’ I dug 
and washed my gravel, and begun to lay up 
dust; and I didn’t mind the lonesomeness—not 
for a good while. 

“Every night I was tired and slept sound, 
and every day I was busy. If I’d been a 
Savage it’s likely I could have stuck to the 
hermit business, kennelling all by myself in a 
mountain camp forty miles from anywhere, as | 
long as I lived. ‘ 

“But being a civilized man that had left a/| 
civilized home and civilized folks, I had to begin 
to think. Such men always have to begin to. 
think, sooner or later. When they’re all alone 
they miss something. 

“I got the homesickness before I’d been there | 
six weeks—a little. And by and by, no matter | 
how hard I fought against it, the attacks came | 
like fever and ague, worse and worse. Day- 
times I could get along, but I’d lie awake in my 





DEACON OWEN. 





HOMESICKNESS 








| “Come back to mankind,” he quoted ; j 


and rattling the breakfast dishes, and the calf| break it. Somebody said, 
bleating out in the stable, and the chickens just | ‘Mornin’, stranger!’ and_ it 
learning to crow, and the whacking of David | sounded to me plumb overhead, 
Whittlesey’s hammer where he was at work|and I jumped up as if I'd 
building a barn—in fact, I believe there was | heard a gun go off. 
nothing back here in Plumford that I didn’t! “Right before me, high up on 
dream about. And when morning came I’d go| the other bank of the brook, 
to digging gravel. there was a man! He was a 
“But there was the same big, dumb solitude | scarecrow to look at—all hair 
staring at me all the time. I was afraid I’d| and whiskers at the top, and 
forget how to talk,—not having a living soul to| rough as a bear down to his 
hear me,—so I talked tomyself. ‘If I only had a | great, dirty boots. 
dog or a cat to call by name!’ Many times I! “But he was as handsome as 
said that, and then I’d groan out loud to think | I was. I didn’t think whether 
what a banished creature I was. Once in a|I ought to be afraid of him 
while I’d shout; but the echoes up in the rocks|or not, I was so ridiculously 
yelped at me so that I gave it up. They scared | glad. 
me. “*Any luck?’ says he,—first 
“T didn’t forget to read my Bible, and at odd | question one miner always asks 











HE WAS A SCARECROW. 


left me an extra tin plate an’ 
eup. You see, I looked out for 
company when I found I’d got 
a buthday to keep.’ 

“He went to work setting out 
the dinner, whistling meanwhile 
as happy as a ten-year-old boy, 
and when he’d poured out the 
coffee he sung out : 

**Come, partner, let’s hug 
the table. You take that end, 
and I'll take this.’ 

“My chair was a three-legged 
stool, and he settled himself on 
a block of timber. There we 
were with the dinner between 
us, but I noticed he kind of 
lingered, and | wondered if he 
was going to invite me to ask a 


whiles I’d catch a verse that braced me up a |of another,—and I said, ‘Fair to middling.’ | blessing. Just then he pulled an old morocco 


little, but quite as likely I opened at the 
wrong place, and ran against a text in Lamenta- | talk. 
tions or something about the desolations of| ‘He appeared like an honest, good-natured 
Babylon. soul; and even if he hadn’t I believe I should 
“T calculated to keep the Sabbath, but I lost | have taken him as a dispensation of mercy. ‘To 
the count, and after that I didn’t know Sunday | have a fellow-man to talk to made me feel as if 
from Tuesday. I couldn’t have told the day of | the world had turned clear round. The first 
the month within a fortnight ; and the month in | minute of human company carried me back to 
the year got to be all guesswork. All I could | sunrise. 
do was to keep the time of day, for I hada| ‘“ ‘Do you know what day ’tis?’ says he. 
decent watch. * ‘No,’ I said. 
““My claim was a good one, and I was making ***An’ have you got off o’ the month, too?’ 
my pile, but bless your body! I was paying; “ ‘I reckon I have.’ 
more’n the gold was worth. I worked when it | Jes’ like me,’ he said; and we both 
seemed as if the heart in me would sink down | laughed. ‘I couldn’t have guessed within a mile 
and drop out—the lonesomeness and forsaken- | 0’ the almanac if it hadn't been for an accident,’ 
ness weighed on me so. I thought of Robinson the man went on. ‘Some hunters happened 
Crusoe, and what a godsend ’twould be to see a | along yesterday and told me ’twas Tuesday, the 
man’s track in the sand. If the aching for | 10th o’ September.’ 
human fellow-beings could have created ’em for| “‘Good enough! But say, are you stopping 
me, I believe I suffered enough to raise a|out here? Where’s your camp? Land of 
company as big as Ezekiel’s in the Valley of | liberty! If I’d known— 
Bones. | “The stranger broke in with a loud ‘Haw, 
“There were strange sounds in the mountains| haw! You caleulated you was king o’ the 
sometimes—or I imagined there were—and I | wilderness! You had your feet in this creek 





began to see things. “Iwas a kind of night-| and your nose in that tin pan, and you didn’t | 


mare, but it came oftener and oftener, till it | prospect round any. Why, my wigwam aint 


| 


“And then he came down and we began to | case out of his pocket, and opened it and set it 


down right by his plate. IL knew he had a 

| daguerreotype of somebody there, so I fell in 
| with the sentiment and pulled another daguer- 
reotype out of my pocket. 

“Then I took out my little Bible and laid it 
down by the picture, and looked him in the eye 
to see how it struck him. 

“*Right you are, partner,’ he said. ‘An’ 
now we're well enough acquainted to say, ““The 
Lord is my shepherd.” ’ 

“We said it together from beginning to end; 
and that was our blessing. If there could have 
been a better one for the place and the company, 
I don’t know the chapter and verse. It came 
over me there and then that if I’d thought more 
about that Psalm, I should have had fewer 
blue days. 

“Well, we tackled that dinner, and in a 
minute we were eating and chatting as sociable 
as two brothers; but my eyes couldn’t help 
wandering to the picture in that morocco case. I 
knew by his looks he had a hankering to see my 





followed me all day. Finally I got so nervous I | three mile from here, just round the elbow o’ the | 


couldn’t sleep, only in little cat-naps,—and I was | foot-hill. Got a good claim there. I didn’t 
afraid to sleep sound even | know you was here till t’other day; so honors 
if I could,—and I said to| are easy between us. I took a stroll up the 
myself, ‘Philip Owen, you | ridge to shake off the hypos, an’ I saw your 
see what you’re coming to. | smoke.’ 
If you stay here you’ll| ‘“*You’ve had the horrors as well as I, then?’ 
forget your own name.| “ ‘Had ’em bad. 
Pack your dust and move | outside o’ creation, with the door shut, aint in 
out of this before you go} human natur’ to bear. It told on me. 
raving distracted.’ getting flighty ; an’ the sight o’ your smoke was 
“I made up my mind I'd|a providence. “Twas like wakin’ up out of a 
go; and I remember laugh-| bad dream. Since I found out there was some- 
ing then,— laughing a long body living here, I’ve been as contented as a cat 
time,—partly at the fool I’d | in the sun.’ 
made of myself trying to get| ‘Well, friend,’ says I, ‘I guess I can swap 
richer’n I could afford to be, | thanksgivings with you. If you hadn’t appeared 
and partly to think what my to me this morning I believe I should have 
wife would say if she could | thrown up my job or else gone mad.’ 
see me coming home just as| “ ‘So? I know jest how you felt. Let’s 
I was.” cross hands on that,’ he exclaimed, holding out 
The old man stopped to his brown paw. ‘Shake! And now hear what 
chuckle at the recollection. | I tell you. It’s my buthday to-day—shouldn’t 
The gentleman and scholar 
looked mischievously at the poetical young lady. 


TACKLED ME. 


“—Come back to mankind | 
With something lost you never can find; 
With something found that you fain would lose; i 
Unkempt, wild-eyed, in your tattered shoes. | 
Draggled and dirty and brown as the earth, 
You have solved the secret, and know its worth. 


“Deacon Owen, this going off alone and laying 
your head on the bosom of Nature and listening, 
et cetera, doesn’t seem to have agreed with 
you. Do you think—” 

But the merry clamor of the company drowned 
him out, and called for the rest of the story. 

“You haven’t given us the ‘pleasant ending’ 
yet, deacon.” 

“Well, as I said,” continued the old man, “I 
made up my mind. By next daybreak I was 
busy preparing to start for the coast. There | ’a’ known it if’t hadn’t been for those hunters, 
was no load of goods to move, and I’d no outfit an’ I’ve come to ask you t’ eat dinner with 
worth lugging away; only I must stow my | me.’ 
cabin trumpery somehow, and mark my claim. “Of course I answered his hearty grip and 

“Tt was habit more than anything else that accepted his invitation. He led me over the 
made me go to the creek about nine o’clock with rock8 and round the headland, and then we 





SHAKE AGAIN, COUSIN! 


Staying all by yourself, | 


I was | 





keepsake, so 1 passed it over, smiling, and he 
handed me his. 

“*Two curiosities make an even trade,’ he 
said. 

“But the very first glimpse, soon as that 
picture come nearer my face, brought the words 
right out of my mouth: 

“Great Scott, partner! 
come from? 
Cass!’ 

***The same,’ says he; ‘my wife.’ 

“**And you’re Nat Bainbridge!’ 

“*That’s me; an’ you’re Phil Owen!’ 

“*Can’t deny it. Don’t want to. In the 
name of all that’s lucky, who’d have guessed 
you and I should meet the first time like two 
stray sheep in the mountains? It just beats the 
world the way Providence brings things round. 
Shake again, cousin!’ 

“Nat had married Mary Jane not long before 
the gold-fever broke out, and it appeared we'd 
both caug's: it and come West by different ways 
about the same time without ever having seen 
one another. Our old homes being a good ways 
apart, most that was well known between us 
was our names, for they were family talk; but 
‘twas the joke of that birthday dinner—and 

a good many days after- 

ward —to think we had 

come three thousand miles 
across the country to get 
acquainted. 

“And that wasn’t all of 
the story, either. We stuck 
to our mining till we made 
our pile together, and then 
we came back East together 

- and went into business 
together. The firm of Owen 

& Bainbridge stood pretty 

well on the rating-list for 

over forty years, and nobody 
ever heard of so much as 
J a ripple in their partner- 
ship. I tell you what, when 
Providence puts a man 
where his friend is the only other man there is, 
the roots of fellow-feeling strike down deep. 

“And the beauty of that business match was 
that our wives and families were always as good 
friends as Nat and I.” 

The sun had gone down, but there was light 


Where do you 
That’s my cousin, Mary Jane 


my old pick and pan. I was thinking hard, clambered down into a deep guich,—so deep I | enough to show the interested faces of the half- 
trying to figure out the safest way to carry my | could guess easily enough why I never had seen | dozen listeners. 


gold,—or bury it; and I poked round the old | his smoke,—and pretty soon I could see the little 


“Thank you, deacon,” said the gentleman and 
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scholar. “A story of solitude is not a story until 
there is a man in it.’”’ 

“Two men,” corrected the poetical young 
lady. She went to her room with a new inspira- 
tion, and proceeded at once to write it down. 

entitiacis nasil tacaaditeatides 
SELF-RELIANCE. 
The life that I aspire to live 
No man proposeth me ; 
Only the promise of my heart 


Wears its emblazonry. 
Thoreau. 


2 
> 








Anecdotes of the Old Navy. | 
By Rear-Admiral John H. Upshur, U.S.N. | 


HE American tar is a race by himself— 

peculiar, plucky and persistent. Without 

him the country would have been in a very 
bad way on many occasions. He has been 
associated with all our great military crises, he | 
has carried the flag to the limits of marine 
exploration, and he has been engaged in the most 
exacting service of science. And whatever he 
has done has been done well. 

Not even the “Mariners of England” can | 
‘show a better record for acts of hardihood, | 
daring and diplomacy. His intluence was felt 
as far back as the Revolution, when our infant 
navy achieved many brilliant successes against 
the enormous power of the mistress of the seas. 

In 1777 a small squadron of American vessels 
—the largest of which mounted only sixteen 
guns—made a successful raid on English com- 
merce in the close vicinity of English shores. 
The squadron captured many merchantmen, but 
one of the Continentals, the Lerinyton, was so 
unfortunate as to fall into the enemy’s hands. 
Her crew were made prisoners and were treated 
with so great severity in their English dungeon 
that they made the most desperate efforts at 
escape. This they finally succeeded in by 
digging through the prison floor and carrying the 
dirt away in their pockets. 

They managed to get aboard an outward-bound 
vessel, but just as she was about to sail the 
fugitives were discovered by a press-gang and 
returned to captivity. Months afterward the 
famous Richard Dale, who had been one of the 
Lexington’s officers, made his escape by walking 
past the guards in broad daylight, dressed in the 
uniform of an English officer. He would never 
tell how this was procured. : 

During the captivity of the Lexington’s crew, 
Captain Conyngham began a cruise in the 
Revenge, of fourteen guns. He was on the 
lookout for homeward-bound English merchant 
vessels, of which he made daily prizes, sold them 
in Spain and turned over the proceeds to the 
impoverished Continental Congress. 

The Revenge falling in need of repairs and 
Conyngham being unwilling to take her far from 
the scene of his operations, she was disguised as 
much as possible and boldly carried into an 
English port, where she was refitted and allowed 
to sail again, no suspicion of her identity being 
entertained. Encouraged by the success of this 
exploit, the daring skipper 
shortly afterward entered 
an Irish port, where he 
bought provisions, paid for 
them with bills on Spain 
and again left unmolested! 

The most famous of the 
American captains who 
harassed the British shores 
at this time was Jobn 
Paul Jones, the “pirate,” 
who inflicted terrible blows 
on the enemy’s commerce. 
After capturing the English 
man-of-war Drake of 
twenty guns with the eigh- 
teen-gun sloop Ranger, 
Jones went to France in 
the hope of raising a squad- 
ron there for further opera- 
tions against the English. 
Discouraged by repeated 
failures, he was one day 
turning over the leaves of 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac” 
when he found the maxim: 
“Tf you want your business 
done, go; if not, send.” 

He was struck by the 
pertinence of this and at 
once set out for the French 
court, where by his per- 
sonal representations he 
procured the immediate 
equipment of the squadron that afterward | 








PAUL JONES’S DEFIANCE. 
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leaped upon the taffrail and informed his 
adversary that “he had not yet begun to fight.” 

Shortly after this the water began to gain so 
rapidly in the American’s hold and the fire crept 
so near the magazine that the master-at-arms 
imagined the ship to be going down, and liberated 
three hundred English prisoners, that their lives 
might be saved. Jones heard of this, and fearing 
that the prisoners might attempt to aid their 
friends in the combat then going on, he caused 
the report to be circulated that the Serapis was 
sinking and the only hope for either crew was 
to keep the Richard afloat. So the British 
captives rushed -to the pumps, where they 
worked manfully until the Serapis surrendered. 

After the Revolution, American commerce on 
the sea grew so extensive that Great Britain 
became seriously alarmed for her own supremacy. 
She did all in her power against our budding 
merchant marine, and lost no opportunity to 
insult the flag of our men-of-war. The outrages 
on the Baltimore, the Chesapeake and “Gun- 





boat Number 6” are well known. Each of these 
ships was boarded by English 
search-parties and despite her 
national character, the officers 
in American naval uniform 
and the guns mounted on her 
decks, men were taken from 
her and impressed in the 
British service. 

But the British made a 
mistake on one occasion. While 
Commodore Tingey was cruis- 
ing off Cape Nicolas Mole in 
the United States ship Ganges, 
in 1799, his vessel was boarded 
by a boat from the British line- 
of-battle ship Surprise, for the 
purpose of impressing all 
seamen who did not have 
American protection papers. 
Tingey refused to allow a search of his ship and 
said: ‘“‘A public vessel carries no protection for 
her men but her flag. I do not expect to succeed 
in my action with you, but I will die at my 
quarters before a man shall be taken from this 
ship.” 

The ship was then cleared for action, the guns 
manned and the crew sent to quarters to the 
tune of “Yankee Doodle.” The Englishman 
sailed peacefully away. 


**No Tribute to Barbarians.” 


England did not stop at little things. Her 
aim was to secure the carrying trade of the 
world, and to this end she paid tribute to the 
piratical Barbary states, knowing that because 
of her strong sea-power her marine commerce 
would be unmolested, while that of weaker 
nations would be perpetually threatened. 

Tn 1800 the United States were paying tribute 
to the Mussulmans, and in May of that year 
the George Washington, Captain Bainbridge, 
was ordered to carry the annual sum to Algiers. 
When the Washington arrived in that port she 
was ordered by the dey to carry a mission with 
presents from him to the Sultan of Turkey. 

Bainbridge indignantly 
a refused to perform this 
work, whereupon the dey 
threatened to blow him out 
of the water, adding: 
“You pay me tribute, 
therefore you become my 
slaves. Then I have a 
right to order you as 1 
think proper.” 

Yielding to the represen- 
tations of the American 
consul, Bainbridge finally 
obeyed the dey’s command 
and the George Washing- 
ton—oh, the name and the 
task!—sailed on her sub- 
servient errand. 

On the voyage the crew 





were much interrupted in 
their duties by the devo- | 
tions of the Mussulmans, | 
who prayed five times a 
day with their faces toward | 
Mecca. As the ship often | 
tacked during their devo- 
tions they were obliged to 
consult the compass so as 
to pray in the proper direc- 
tion. Once when the ship 
went about during their 
prayers the seaman at the 
wheel reversed the points 
of the compass and they | 
proceeded in their ceremonies with their backs | 


| personal belongings. 


opposing gunboats often engaged in desperate, 
single-handed combats. In one of these, Lieut. 
Stephen Decatur boarded one of the enemy’s 
vessels, the commander of which, an immense 
Mussulman, had just treacherously killed the 
young American’s brother. 

Decatur flew straight at his adversary with a 
boarding-pike, but the Turk wrenched the 
weapon from his hands and broke his sword 
short off with the return blow. Decatur then 
rushed in on his adversary, notwithstanding a 
severe wound, and the two fell to the ground 
together with the gigantic Turk on top. The 
latter felt for his yataghan, but he was unable to 
reach it, as the struggling commanders formed 
the centre of the hand-to-hand fight between the 
two crews, and were crushed to the deck by the 
men struggling above them. 

Decatur finally succeeded in drawing his 
pistol and despatching his foe. While he had 
been lying defenceless on the deck another Turk 
had aimed a blow at him with a scimitar, which 
was warded off by an American sailor named 


“(LL TROUBLE YOU FOR THAT HAT.” 


Reuben James, who had been wounded in both 
arms, interposing his head and receiving the 
terrible blow himself, thus undoubtedly saving 
his commander’s life. 

Reuben survived his injuries to follow Decatur 
on many a glorious cruise. When, aiter the 
United States-Macedonian affair, the doctor 
told him that his leg would have to be amputated, 
on account gf a wound received in the action, 
and that the operation would probably prove 
fatal, Reuben replied, cheerfully: “Ay, ay, 
sir; ease me off handsomely.’’ But the operation 
was successful, and he lived many years after. 

English outrages having at last become 
unbearable, Congress declared war on June 18, 
1812, and an American squadron put to sea. Our 


ships and men were greatly ridiculed by the | 


British, who never wearied of pointing out that 
the ships were oversparred, overarmed and over- 
manned, and their crews raw, undisciplined and 
inexperienced. Toward the close of 1814, 
however, our friends, the enemy, modified their 
views somewhat, for the history of the naval 
war of 1812 reads something like this. 

“On August 19, 1812, the United States frigate 
Constitution encountered the British frigate 
Guerrivre. The Guerriere’s colors are 
preserved in the United States Naval Institute 
Building at Annapolis. On October 25, 1812, 
the United States frigate United States 
encountered the British frigate Macedonian. 
The colors of the Macedonian are preserved 
in the Naval Institute Building at Annapolis. 
On February 24, 1813, the United States sloop 
Hornet encountered the British brig-of-war 
Peacock. The colors of the Peacock are 
preserved in the Naval Institute Building at 
Annapolis.” And so on. 

The capture of the Guerriere by the 
Constitution was our first success of the war. 
It is said that the American and English 
commanders, Hull and Dacres, who were great 
friends, had met in the French port of Calais 
with their respective ships, shortly before the 
breaking out of hostilities, and wagered a. hat 
on the result should the two vessels ever come 
to action together. So when, on the memorable 
nineteenth of August, Dacres came on board 
the Constitution to deliver up his sword, Hull 
said: ‘‘No, no, Dacres, L’ll not take the sword 
of one who knows so well how to use it. But 
I’ll trouble you for that hat.”’ 


After the Battle was Won. 
Hull, having heard that there had been great 


| Slaughter ‘on the Guerriere, sent his own 


surgeon to look out for the wounded. He also 
took the greatest care that none of the captives, 
officers or men, should lose the least of his 
And that was the conduct 
of the Americans all through the war, at a time 


spread terror along the eastern shores of England. | turned on the holy place. ‘The howl that went | when the general custom of a victorious crew 
In recognition of his inspiration he changed the | up when the deception was found out can be | was to go through the effects of their conquered 


name of his flag-ship from Duc de Duras to 
Bon Homme Richard. | 





The Fight with the ‘‘ Serapis.” 
; 
Jones was a man of the most desperate | 


the Serapis off Flamborough Head, the Richard | 
was leaking seriously, on fire, and suffering 
greatly among her crew, the English commander, | 


Captain Pearson, hailed in a lull of the fire and | of the American fleet. While the blockade and | is the only English thing in the ship. 
asked if she had struck. 





readily imagined. 

On Bainbridge’s return to the United States, | 
he informed the government of the indignities | 
offered to the flag. A squadron was fitted out | 
to overawe the insolent barbarian, and by 1815 
our little navy had wiped out the insults of 


West. 
During the period of castigation many gallant 
exploits were performed by the officers and men | 


adversaries and appropriate whatever was 
desired. 

The Constitution was a beautiful ship, and 
wherever she went excited the most favorable 
comment. After the war she was visited by an 


English officer of high rank, who, after making | 
courage and the greatest coolness and fertility of | the Mediterranean pirates and given them a|an inspection, said: “This is one of the finest | 
resource. When in her terrible struggle wiih | respectful knowledge of the new power in the | frigates I ever saw, if not the finest ; but I must | 


say that her wheel is clumsy and ugly and 
unworthy of the vessel.” 

The Yankee captain replied: “Sir, that wheel 
During 


Upon this Jones| bombardment of Tripoli were going on, the | her action with the Java her own wheel was 
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knocked to pieces by a shot. After the Java 
was captured we took her wheel and fitted it to 
the Constitution, and although we think it as 
ugly as you do, we have kept it as a trophy.” 

It was shortly after the Constitution-Java 
fight, I believe, that a little American privateer 
stole up on an English line-of-battle ship in a 
fog, mistaking her for an East India merchant- 
man, and ordered her to strike. When the 
seventy-four ran out her guns and threatened to 
blow her puny assailant out of the water, the 
Yankee skipper stepped to the gangway and 
taking off his hat, said politely: “Oh, very 
well, sir, if you won’t surrender, I will.” 

After war had been declared in 1812, the 
Barbary pirates again became aggressive, but 
did not dare open hostilities against American 
ships until they were encouraged by the English, 
who informed them that within six months 
British cruisers would sweep the American navy 
from the sea, and that the Mussulmans need fear 
no further trouble from United States men-of- 
war. Algiers, Tripoli and Morocco promptly 
took advantage of this promise, 
and began new outrages on 
our merchant marine. 

These continued until 1815 
when, upon the conclusion of 
our war with Great Britain, 
we fitted out a fleet to punish 
the marauders. This was done 
so thoroughly that we have 
had no trouble with them 
since. 

In June, 1815, Decatur, who 
commanded our fleet, dictated 
peace to the Dey of Algiers in 
his capital. As the dey signed 
the treaty, which entered like 
an iron into his proud, piratical 
soul, he turned to an English 
consular officer and said : 

“You promised in 1812 to drive the Americans 
from the sea, and now my harbor is threatened 
by one of their fleets that contains three big 
ships taken from you in fight.” He alluded to 
the Macedonian, the Guerriere and the 
Peacock, which formed a part of Decatur’s 
squadron. 

Space has limited my narrative of instances of 
our navy’s prowess, and to speak of later events 
than those of 1815 would be to go from the old 
navy to the new. I shall be quite satisfied if 
these few anecdotes encourage one or two to the 
study of the history of our zallant tars. 





A Plan for Local Pictorial 
Histories. 

OUNG amateur photographers commonly 
- work on no plan that connects their 

pictures one with another, or with the 
pictures taken by neighboring devotees of the 
camera. ‘This is much to be regretted, for they 
might, even as individuals, effect a great deal of 
value to local and general history. By associating 
with that purpose in view, they could increase 
their pleasure in the art, and preserve records of 
great interest to our own and future generations. 

The work of such an association, or even of 
one judicious photographer, in a small place 
might preserve not only a pictorial, but a written 
record of the local changes in dress, furniture, 
buildings, everything that can be pictured. How 
interesting this would be can be understood at 
once by considering what a treasure of historic 
lore we should possess had such a record been 
kept from the times of our forefathers. 

The photographers might begin by making 
a sort of panoramic view of the village; taking 
pictures along the street, mounting them on cards 
of uniform size, and pasting the cards on a long 
strip of stout cloth, leaving just enough cloth 
between the pictures to allow the whole to be 
folded. A pictorial record of subsequent 
changes should be made, and to the pictures 
should be added explanatory written notes. 

‘The photographer or association might do 
more than this. It would be well to trace back 
as far as possible the early history of the town 
through the reminiscences of the present inhabi- 
tants, making pictures the basis of the history. 
As life is uncertain, begin with the “oldest 
inhabitants.”” Take their pictures at their own 
homes, and in the clothes which they are accus- 
tomed to wear every day. 

The next pictures might be of the oldest 
houses and public buildings. If there are any 
colonial houses, make pictures of the interiors, 
too, not forgetting the old fireplaces. Look up 
all the old furniture which is of historical value 
or of a fashion long gone by. Old plates and 
dishes, curious pitchers and mugs, any piece of 
china which has historical value, even if the ware 
is not specially fine, should be photographed. 

Many pieces of china were, and are, made to 
illustrate either some historical subject or event. 
As in the case of rare books, only a certain 
number are made, and as they are much more 
perishable than books, they are of greater value. 
Not long ago a young woman found in the 
possession of a family, who had not the slightest 
idea of the significance of the plates, an ‘‘anti- 
slavery”’ plate and a ‘“‘temperance”’ plate. She 
found also a genuine blue and lustre “‘Toby,”’ 
which is a despair of the china-hunter. 

Old clothes are not to be despised, such a- 
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grandmother’s wedding gown, and coats and “We had our hunt and racketed through the 
hats of old-time fashions. Old vehicles of ancient bamboo jungle so thoroughly that it did not seem 
make, old clocks, ete., could be added to the that an animal so large as a tiger could lie there 
pictorial record. 


On every photograph thus | without being forced from cover ; but we did not | 


taken one should put the date on which it | find Sudwallah, though we routed out and killed | 


was taken, and anything of interest which can apanther family. Most of the party were of the 
be learned about it. If the picture is of old | opinion, when the hunt was ended, that it was a 
china or furniture, put down the owner’s name. | panther that had done the work attributed to the 
Places of historical or legendary interest must tiger, especially as no recently made tiger-tracks 
not be omitted—especially anything connected | were found. 
with the Indians, for the Indian will soon live! ‘At all events, it was fair to conclude that if 
only in history. Make photographs of such | the wicked tiger had been there, he had now 
localities, and write down the story about it on | been frightened away ; and when several months 
the back of the picture. had passed with no person carried off into the 
As soon as one begins such a work he will | jungle, we ceased to think or talk of Sudwallah. 
find nearly every one in the town interested in it,,| “Our hunt for the tiger had taken place in the 
and all will be willing helpers. 
time he will learn much that was not “dreamed | heard more of the beast. 
of in his philosophy,” when he started out were still with us, and [ was sitting with my 
simply to make a pictorial record of the village | wife in the large reception-room, which opened 
and its people. | directly on the veranda of the bungalow, which 
The suggested association might be called | was more substantially built than most structures 
the “Guild of Local Historians.” Once organ- | of the kind in northern India. 
ized and in operation, the work could descend | 


At the same | spring, and it was a September night before I | 
The heats of summer | 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





the moist, warm air was heavy with the over- 
sweet odors of night-blooming flowers. 
“Through the stillness came the sounds of the 


Indian night—the singing of frogs, the flitting of | 


bats, the nestling of birds at roost in the foliage, 
and the faint rustling noise of creatures that 
creep in the grass. On the other side of the wall 
two jackals were yelping in the thicket. 

“With the thought of the fever that lurks in 
the outer air of such a night, [ was about to turn 
to go into the house, when the note of the jackals 
beyond the wall changed, and their serenade 
stopped so suddenly as to attract my attention. 
I looked in the direction from which their 
yelping had come, and saw something large, 
and as indistinct as a shadow, pass lightly and 
swiftly over the wall—then the bamboo and tall 
grass between me and the wall swayed and 
parted strangely. 

“Half-believing this to be a deception caused 
by vapors rising through the dark, I felt less of 
uneasiness than curiosity as I watched the 
| thicket. I heard the house door at my shoulder 


“Tt had been the quarters of the British | thrown open, and a broad shaft of light from the 


from oné generation to another, so that instead ! resident in days before the Thugs and Dacoits | great hanging-lamp streamed upon the gravel 


of depending on old church records or the 
memory of the “oldest inhabitant,” we should 
have in every town a “materialized memory,” 
the work of the amateur photographer. 
ELIZABETH FLINT WADE. 
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Sudwallah, the Man-Eater. 


> HEN I was in the Chupra Panda 
W District of Assam, as an inspector in 
Her Majesty’s East Indian Civil 
Service,”’ said Captain Axel Cranforth, ‘Bakhur 
Apwah, my gardener, came excitedly into my 
bungalow at an unusual hour to see me. He was 
greatly worked up over the news he brought about 
a man-eating tiger that had recently come into the 
neighborhood — returned rather, for the same 
tiger had made a bad record in the district several 
years before. Now the tiger had announced his 
reappearance by carrying off a man. 

‘It was Tabwar Rustai, the carpenter, who 
was killed,’ said Bakhur Apwah. ‘He was 
going three nights ago from Tunstall Sahib’s to 
his home at the base of the Hakka Hills. The 
road, as you know, sahib, lies through the 
bamboos four miles from here. 

**Tabwar Rustai did not reach home, where 
he was expected, so the next morning his son 
and his neighbor, Mana Durwee, went together 
to look for him. They found his footprints plain | had been suppressed, and it was made to with- 
in the dusty road, even into the mid-part of the stand some attack. The door was solidly built, 
bamboo jungle. Where they stopped there were | with an iron bar for fastening it, and the win- 
a tiger’s tracks, the tracks of Sudwallah. It | dows were fitted with solid gratings. 
needs no pundit to tell that the beast had sprung “On this night, at ten o’clock, the servants 
into the road, seized ‘Tabwar, and carried him off. | were all abed, and the house was still. My wife 

“‘Sudwallah! Has not the sahib heard of | and I had finished our rubber of dummy-whist, 
Sudwallah? He is the man-eater, the great tiger | when suddenly she spoke, with no reference to 
with the broken claw, that was here three years | anything that had been said: 
ago—before the sahib came to Chupra Panda.| ‘“ ‘What is this story about a young woman 
Many people did he kill. Hunted was he with | being carried off by a tiger years ago—carried 
elephants and beaters, but cunning is the cruel | away from the bungalow? Is it true?’ 
heart and they could not catch him. But they “T had always kept the story from her ears, or 
drove him away at last and we have had peace | thought I had, not wishing that she should feel 
from him since until now. | uneasy at living in a place with such a tradition 

“« *By his track with the mark of the one bent | hanging about it. Now I was annoyed that any 
daw Mana Durwee knew that the tiger was| one should have spoken to her about it, but 
Sudwallah. Yes, it is true, as my lord says, | thought it best to tell her the truth. 
that the claws do continually grow. But even| ‘“ ‘Well, yes, I suppose so,’ I said. ‘Bakhur 
so does the finger-nail of man grow, and has not | has told me of it, and he lived here then. It 
the sahib seen how a finger-nail if split will grow | seems she was a native girl from Caleutta—a 
split, or if crooked will grow crooked even unto | nursery-maid, I think. She was imprudent. 





“OUT FROM HIS CONCEALMENT SPRANG 


the end of the life. So it is with Sudwallah— | She went out to cut some roses in the twilight— | 


ever does he bear the crooked claw, and thereby | a thing I have cautioned you against on account 
is he known unto men. |of snakes—and a tiger grabbed her. But the 


“*After they found his tracks they followed | country was much wilder then. No tiger would | 
| sound of the tiger’s leap upon the veranda, and 


them a little way into the jungle, and behold, | venture near the bungalow now.’ 

there were blood and shreds of clothing on the} ‘‘ ‘Did they kill the tiger that carried her off?’ 
bushes, and the knife and turban of Tabwar | “ *Killed or drove him away. They hunted 
Rustai the carpenter where they had fallen. | well for him, you may be sure. How hot this 





“*The friends of Tabwar Rustai traced the great hanging-lamp makes the room. I'll turn 
tiger’s course as far as the nullah that leads up | 
to the old tanks—farther they dared not go, being 
unarmed. But they had found that the tiger was | 
Sudwallah, and our people are afraid. Who will | 
be his next victim only the gods may know. | 
When the wicked one was here before none could | 
count the wood-cutters seized by their fires, the | 
sleeping people in their huts. 

“Sahib, the ghosts of many victims ride on 
Sudwallah’s head. You have heard what he| 
did at this bungalow—about the carrying away | 
of the Bengalese girl, the ayah. It was upon | 
this veranda that he seized her — sprang from 
behind the rose-bushes as she stepped out in the | 
early evening to gather some flowers. They | 
traced his tracks to the bamboo jungle, but they | 
never found even her bones. | 

“**And now that the man-eater is back,’ con- 
cluded the old man, ‘know this from thy servant. 
Unless he is killed he will repeat all his mischief, 
and more, even coming again to the bungalow. 
Sahib, you know. I have spoken.’ 

“This was the first I heard of Sudwallah’s 
doings, but soon the news came to me by various 
mouths, for the natives were greatly in fear. I | 
sent word of the tiger to the officers of the 
military post twenty miles away, to the collector 
of the district, and to the nearest tea-planters on 
the hills. Thus we got up a hunt with elephants 
and two hundred beaters, but before we came 
together two more people, a woman and a child, 
were carried away by the tiger. 





| gave the appearance of tremulous motion, and 


it off and light the candles.’ 


“I saw that my wife was thinking too much 
of tiger—a subject on which she might easily | 
grow nervous, living as we were in an out-of-the- | 
way Indiar. country district—and I wished to | 


change the subject. 
“ *Wait till I write a note to the Elphinstones 
about dinner next Tuesday,’ she said. “Then it 


will be ready to send by the morning’s messenger | 


post.’ 
“She got her writing materials and came back 
to the table, and while she scribbled her note I 


lighted my pipe. ‘I’ll take a few whiffs in the | 


outer air while you write,’ I said; and opening | 


the door, L passed out upon the veranda. 

“Tt was a warm night—rather dark, with the 
stars all out and no moon in the sky. I tooka 
half-dozen turns up and down the veranda, then 
paused at the railing by the door, and looked out 
into the night across the garden. The enclosure 
was dark and mysterious to see in its foliage 
and shadows. 

“Shrubbery and flower-beds bordered the 
broad gravel walk that led from the veranda to 
the gate. Beyond them, to the north, was a 
thicket of tall grass and young bamboo shoots, 
which filled a corner of the garden and extended 
beyond the wall in the form of a strip of 
stragging jungle for miles to the great bamboo 
jungle at the base of the Hakka Hills. 
these objects the vapor rising from the ground 


To all | 








A TIGER.” 


walk, lighiting’ it as far as the gate. My wife in 
the doorway called my name, but her voice came 
to me like a voice in a dream, for I was staring 
straight into the eyes of an enormous tiger which 
crouched in the gravel path a dozen paces away. 

“The creature, creeping upon me from the 
thicket, had stayed in the very act of springing, 
and now remained crouched to stare, blinking 
and dazzled in the blaze of light that so suddenly 
met him'straight in the face. The stripes upon 
his body, the crescent markings, black and 
yellow, upon his forehead, his spreading 
whiskers and gleaming teeth were as plain to 
see as if 1 had stood where I could touch him 
with my hand, in daylight. I could even see 
the dark spots in his yellow eyes contract in the 
glare of the lamp. 

“For seconds, perhaps,—it is hard to estimate 
time in such a crisis,—I stood gazing, helpless, in 
the tiger’s face. My wife’s scream, and the 
rattle of the door-latch as her hand dropped from 
it, brought me back to thought and action. 
With two swift steps I passed within the door- 
way, closed the door, and threw the heavy iron 
fastening-bar down into place across it. 

“As the bar fell into the socket, there was the 


then the scratching noise of his claws as he 
upreared himself against the door, pressing his 
weight against it as if to force it open. 

“My wife had fainted. As I carried her into 
an inner chamber, the tiger walked down the 
veranda, for I heard him snuff at the windows. 
He found the strong iron bars, set in cross- 
pieces, too near together for him to squeeze 
through them. 

“1 called the ayah from the nursery to attend 
to her mistress, and then L took my rifle and 
went back into the reception-room and made the 
round of the windows in hopes to get a shot at 
the tiger, but he was gone. Nothing further 
occurred to disturb us during the night. 

“Such an experience as that through which we 
had passed is one to try the strongest nerves, 
and of course my wife’s were a good deal shaken. 
I could not sleep well myself. With the first 
light of morning I was out in the garden—with 
my rifle in hand, you may be sure—to look over 
the ground where the tiger had been. 

“There were the marks of his feet on the 
veranda, showing where he had struck when he 
leaped up from the garden; and the claw-marks 


where he had risen against the door gave an | 


idea of the great size of the brute. I walked 


down the veranda and found Bakhur Apwah | 


looking at the place where the tiger had jumped 


to the ground and had made off toward the | 


thicket through which he had entered the 
garden. 

“The old gardener pointed to where the tracks 
were clearly imprinted in a flower-bed which the 
tiger had crossed. The beast, stepping cat- 
footed, had left no claw-marks except of that 
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one foot, which wherever it had been put down, 
had imprinted a little hole at the rim of the track 
such as might have been made by the thrust of a 
small jagged stick. 

**It is the mark. of Sudwallah’s broken claw,’ 
Bakhur Apwah said. ‘He came last night to 
the bungalow again for prey. It was well he 
found no one out-of-doors, else there would be 
mourning to-day among the sahib’s people.’ 

“The tiger had gone, it seemed, but there was 
no knowing when he might return. He had 
found his way back to the scene where he once 
had taken prey, and henceforth there could be 
no safety for any one at the bungalow so long as 
the man-eater was alive. 

“T sent a messenger to the military post, 
informing the officers that the tiger had reap- 
peared, and inviting to my house all of them 
that could come the next day to join in a hunt 
for him. I also notified my neighbors that the 
hunt would take place, and sent out to all the 
native villages around for beaters to come the 
next day to rout the tiger out. 

“Having got these things under way, I took 
two shikarries—native tiger-hunters—with me, 
and we spent all the morning in searching for 
tiger signs up and down the roads and open 
places crossing the jungle strip that led from the 
bungalow up to the great jungle at the foot of 
the Hakka Hills. 

“We found tracks where the man-eater had 
crossed a dusty road in going toward the 
bungalow, but detected none showing the route 
of his return. Not reflecting enough on the 
significance of this, I came back to the house at 
noon, and, tiffin over, lay down to sleep after 
my exertion of the morning. 

“T was awakened by a clamor and the sounds 
of people running round. My wife was standing 
at my hammock, but had hesitated to rouse me. 

***T was going to let you sleep a little longer, 
if you could through all this noise,’ she said. 
‘But now that you’re awake, perhaps you'd 
better come to the door. The jungle’s on fire 
above us, and the flames are sweeping this way.’ 

“Our bungalow was built of stone and plaster, 
with a tile roof, so there was no danger of its 
taking fire from sparks; but the flames might 
come near enough to do damage to the garden: 
so I turned out and went to the veranda. There 
1 found most of our native house-following 
gathered to watch the flames. 

“The fire had started on the nearer side of the 
Hakka road, two miles away, spreading probably 
from a fire carelessly left by teamsters. The 
jungle at this season was as dry as tinder, and 
with a northeast wind behind them, the flames 
came down the valley at great speed. 

“The long jungle strip was not wide in any 
place, so the fire came on with a square front 
extending quite across it, eating up the bamboo 
and tall grass as the live coal travels down a 
quick fuse. I saw that the flames were certain 
to come to the garden wall, overleap it, and burn 
the thicket on the hither side. 

“IT was not sorry to have the place cleared so 
expeditiously, and | gave orders to my men to 
stand by with sticks to kill the snakes and other 
vermin that were sure to come out into the open 
space ahead of the fire. 

“The flames had nearly reached the garden 
wall, and the fires started ahead by the flying 
sparks had begun. to kindle in the thicket within 
the enclosure. From. the veranda I was watching 
my men dodging about to kill the rats and 
reptiles that swarmed out of the brush, when of 
a sudden from the jungle beyond the wall came 
a roar that made the men with sticks stop still as 
if paralyzed. Then with cries of “Tiger! tiger!’ 
they ran, tumbling over one another in their 
fright. 

“Out from his concealment sprang a tiger, 
leaping the wall, and crushing down the tall 
grass and bamboo-shoots as he bounded for the 
open part of the garden. All was panic and 
confusion, the men running every way, the 
women and children moaning and shrieking as 
they crowded through the doorways, or sank to 
the ground in helpless terror. 

“My rifle was leaning against the house wall 
by me; the safety of many hung upon the two 
shots I might have time to fire. I caught the 
ritle up and threw it to my shoulder. 

“The tiger had just cleared the thicket, 
knocking down and passing over a man who in 
his fright had run in front of him, and was 
coming straight toward the veranda. Another 
bound brought him upon the gravel walk, and I 
tired. 

“The heavy ball went true, and broke his 
shoulder, but the tiger roared and rose for a 
spring. He fell short, and rolled on his side. 
As he came to his feet I fired again, and the 
second bullet struck him fairly in the forehead. 
He reared and roared once, then fell and rolled 
on the ground at the very veranda’s edge. 
Before I could reload my rifle he was dead. 

“T had killed Sudwallah. He had lain all day 
in the jungle strip, waiting to pick up a victim 
from the bungalow at twilight. The jungle fire 
had driven him from cover, and unexpectedly 
given me the chance to do what hunters for a 
half-seore years had been trying to do—to kill 
the Chupra Panda man-eater. 

“Of course our tiger-hunt appointed for the 
next day did not come off, and you will readily 
believe that it was with ‘regrets’ merely formal 
that 1 had to send word round cancelling the 
invitations.” CLARENCE PULLEN. 
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Current Topics. 


The shortening days and the lengthening 
locks of football youth alike betoken the approach 
of autumn. 


“A freight-car famine” has a terrifying 
sound, but it does not necessarily mean that 
anybody goes hungry: quite the contrary. 

“Try not the pass,"’ said the old man in 
the poem dear to schoolboys on declamation days. 
If he had it to say over again, he would 
doubtless remark, “Try not the Chilkoot Pass.” 

It is reported that the court physician of 
Persia has been put out of the way by the shah, 
because he was the repository of too many 
court secrets. A little knowledge is proverbially 
a dangerous thing; too much knowledge, it 
seems, may be equally dangerous. 


’ 


The Indian side of the Indian question 
has been said to be the under side. But we are 
changing all that. ‘The persecuting, plunder 
side is now the under side, while killers of 
Indians are almost exclusively in dime museums, 
and use imagination for ammunition. 

Travelers describe the Orientals as 
our contraries ; but contrariness is not always a 
fault! The King of Siam on being shown a 
case of stuffed animals and told that they were 
all shot by the Crown Prince of Austria, neatly 
remarked: ‘‘I love animals dearly, but I do not 
kill them. I keep them.” Thus spake the 
heathen to a Christian people. 

Many ignorant people, and some not 80 | 
ignorant, have supposed that usury was not 
regarded with disfavor by the Jewish religion. 
And yet Isaac Gordon, the famous English 
money-lender, has been expelled from the 
synagogue for usury, and Hebrew religious or 
charitable institutions have been warned to) 
accept no money from one “whose dealing | 
offends against Jewish morality, and brings ill- | 
fame upon the House of Israel.” 

While the state legislatures of this 
country have been coping with millinery matters 
in the way of theatre hats and feather trimmings, 
the French government has recommended that 
its horses be put into sunbonnets. The straw 
manufacturers have been doing a large business 
in consequence, and summer mortality among 
horses has largely decreased. The amusement 
awakened in the beholder at this odd gear is but 
an echo of that a century ago when men first 
appeared carrying umbrellas. 








The number of children employed in | 
various industries when the census of 1870 was | 
taken was 13.19 per cent. of the whole number. 
At the census of 1880 the percentage had risen 
to 16.82. Now the Department of Labor calls 
attention to the fact that the percentage of 
working children shown by the census of 1890 
was only 8.57—a reminder of the growth of that 
wise public sentiment which holds that the 
schoolhouse, not the factory, has the first claim 
on our boys and girls. 

The thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
Battle of Wilson’s Creek, one of the early and 
important engagements of the Civil War, was 
observed by a reunion of veterans of both armies. 
The Confederate survivors present far out- 
numbered the Union men. It was hardly 
necessary for the reporters to say that the best 
of feeling prevailed at the meeting. The men 
who fought gallantly a generation ago set an 
example of judicious. forgetting. It is usually 
from men who took no part in that mighty 
struggle that we learn that the war is not yet 
over. 


In an address at Ashfield, Massachusetts, 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard Uni- 
versity considered the ‘“‘village hoodlum” and 
the means for his suppression. The “village 
hoodlum” makes himself more conspicuous than 
the “city tough.”” When he becomes sufficiently 
depravei to enjoy his bad eminence he is a more 
demoralizing figure than his city cousin of the 
same tendencies, and he is more dangerous to 
society inasmuch as the officers of the law in 
rural communities are generally less efficient 
than in cities. As a means of suppressing the 
“village hoodlum,” Professor Norton suggested 
the organization of a body of law-abiding citizens | 
in each village or township to give definite | 
support to the constituted authorities in sup- 
pressing lawlessness in all its stages. By this, 





| carpentering, 
| Some of them learned something useful; and all 


THE YOUTH’S 


it is evident from other parts of the address, the 
speaker meant particularly the suppression of 
petty acts of lawlessness by youngsters who are 
the children of neglectful parents, and who have 
in them the material of which full-fledged 


| village hoodlums”’ are made. 


There is a grain of truth in the assertion 





COMPANION. 


had no exclusive rights in the seal fisheries; proves that the Irish bull, as well as the 
except on the Pribilof Islands and within three | American bicycle, has been naturalized in 
miles of them, it established a protected zone! Russia. When turning a corner or crossing a 
sixty miles wide around the islands, within which | street the bicycle must be ridden very slowly, 
the taking of seals was at all times prohibited; | with bell-ringing gecompaniment. In crowded 
and it forbade sealing in any part of the North | streets riders must alight and lead their wheels, 
Pacific or Bering Sea between the first of May | and they must do the same when horses take 
and the first of August in each year. If these| fright. In certain parts of the city bicycling is at 
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humorously put forth by a Western paper that | prohibitions were observed, there would be little | no time permitted. In other sections the police 


“lying is expected in a politician as much as in a | danger of the extinction of the herds. 


But there |.may enjoin it temporarily. ‘Riding in the city 


circus man, a hunter or a fisherman, and nobody | is a large destruction of seal life in violation of | in a racing costume, without a coat, or in such a 


pays any more attention to it.” 
in view those who are described by the word 


“politician” in its deprecatory sense. But in aja 


republic every man should be a politician, taking 


The writer had | these conditions. 


| 


| 


During the breeding season | costume as would attract special attention, is 
the seals swim northward to feeding-grounds at | prohibited.” ; 

long distance from the islands. They follow a The natural comment on all this is that some 
narrow route, which makes it easy for the of the restrictions are absurd, and that, with or 


the word in its primary and best meaning. No | pelagic sealers to intercept them. Most of the | without laws, courtesy and common sense would 
one would say in seriousness that every man | seals thus taken are females, and their capture | inspire a gentleman to observe those of the rules 


should be untruthful regarding his political acts | involves a double waste of life. 


and purposes. Even a diplomatist should not 
bea liar. One of the greatest of these said that 
he made it a rule always to tell the truth, for, 
since no one would believe him, it served the 
purposes of diplomacy better than silence or 
evasion. Besides, he kept his conscience clear. 
Ss alii atc 
HAPPY CAPTIVITY. 
The prison unto which we doom 

Ourselves, no prison is, 

Wordsworth. 


*e 
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Vacation Schools in Cities. 


A few years ago it would have seemed odd to 
choose the close of summer for a review of 
educational progress. But the summer schools 
have changed all that. Nowadays much of the 
best work in education is done in summer. 
Moreover, a new kind of summer school, very 
interesting in many ways, has lately come into 
notice. 

In the summer of 18%, ‘The New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor began on a large scale the experiment ‘of 
vacation schools for the children of the tenements. 
Education was not the sole purpose of the 
enterprise, which was, in fact, closely akin to 
fresh air funds and other schemes for brightening 
the lives of the boys and girls crowded in the 
narrow streets and stifling houses of the poorer 
quarters of the city. 

The Department of Schools and Education 
granted the use of three cool, roomy schoolhouses, 
and the managers undertook the task of coaxing 
the children into them. 

Books were discarded. The children were 
invited to come and play. Gradually the play 
was made work, but work of such a sort as to 
keep the pupils interested and pleased. All the 


| devices of the kindergarten were employed. 


There were singing, dancing and gymnastics. 
The children were taught to play at sewing, at 
at drawing and clay-modeling. 


were comfortably and cleanly housed during the 
school hours, and kept off the hot streets and 
away from vicious associations. 

There has been no trouble about getting the 
children to come since they have found out what 
the vacation schools are like. The average daily 
attendance during the first summer was nearly 
one thousand. The second summer it was more 
than three times as great. During the session 


_ just closing eleven schoolhouses were used, and 
| the average attendance during the first week was 


more than six thousand. 

The cost per day for each child was about 
eleven cents and a half in 1894; in 1896, by 
better management, it was reduced to less than 
five cents. 

The officers of the association maintain that 
the vacation schools are no longer an experiment, 
and accordingly they ask the city to make the 
system a part of its educational work. Other 
cities have done something in the same direction, 


| but nowhere else has the plan been worked out 


so fully as in New York. 
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A New Seal Conference. 


At the invitation of the United States a con- 
ference on the fur seal question will be held at 
Washington in October. The United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, Japan and Canada are 
expected to be represented. 

The purpose of the conference is to consider 
the reports of the British and American experts 
upon the present condition of the seal herds, and 
to draft measures for their more effective protec- 
tion. The powers of the conference are not 
final ; but its conclusions will be referred to the 
respective governments as a basis for an inter- 
national agreement. 

The conference will not reopen the question of 
exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea, which was 
decided against the United States by the Paris 
Tribunal of 1893. Neither will the conference 
have anything to do with the amount of damages 
which the United States should pay Great 
Britain for unwarranted seizures of the vessels 
of British subjects. That question was not 
adjudicated by the Paris Tribunal, but it is in 
process of settlement by a commission appointed 
by Great Britain and the United States. 

It is with the question of pelagic or deep-sea 
fishing that the conference will deal. While the 
Paris Tribunal decided that the United States 


| that are essential. 

That the continuance of these practices| But there are others. Possibly Russia, like 
threatens the seals with extinction is not seriously | America, has to reckon with the problem of the 
questioned, though British and American experts hoodlum bicycler. The ‘tough’? who scorches 
differ in their estimates of the rateof diminution. | in the city, raids gardens and orchards in the 
For several years the United States has tried to | country, and in all places invades the rights of 
secure from the British government more effect- | decent people, because decency is a reproach to 
ive co-operation in the enforcement of the | him—What shall be done with him? 
decisions of the Paris ‘I'ribunal, forthe protection | In St. Petersburg, perhaps, the police send him 
of the seals. | to Siberia. In Chicago the wheelmen themselves 

This season, as in previous years, both | have taken him in hand, and gentlemen named 
American and British vessels have patrolled | by the various cycling clubs have been appointed 
Bering Sea to prevent illegal sealing ; but there is | special policemen, to codperate with the regular 
need of a more exact knowledge of the situation, officers for his suppression. 
and of an agreement on whatever measures may| The Chicago method is more democratic than 
be necessary to meet it. the St. Petersburg plan, and it will yield quite 
as good results. Once they perceive that the 
antics of the hoodlum bicycler endanger the 
standing of the sport, the gentlemen riders of 
America will most emphatically reform the 
rowdy. 


* 
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BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


Time, if we use ill-chosen stone 
Soon brings a well-built palace down. 
Edmund Waller. 


* 
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Nine Umbrellas Long. 


Ludovie Halévy, the French author whose 
dainty little romance, “Z’ Abbé Constantin,” has 

Prince Henri of Orleans during his recent | been translated by so many aspiring young 
journey in Abyssinia wrote letters to a leading | students, has recently written a delightfully 
Paris newspaper. In them he criticised the | funny account of his observations upon some 
conduct of the officers of the Italian army which | “Personally conducted” English people being 
suffered a crushing defeat by the Abyssinians | Fushed through the Louvre by their leader, 





* 
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A Silly Duel. 








z aa a breathlessly, obediently and vehemently. 
last year, charging them with incompetence and “They knew that they had forty minutes for the 


Louvre,” writes Monsieur Halévy. “They knew 
| that it required great method as well as great 
| activity to see the galleries of the Louvre thor- 
oughly in forty minutes. They knew that it was 
the special business of this man with the gray 
mustache to carry through this expedition. Let 
him command! They would obey. Let him 
march! They would follow.” 

| They did follow, closely and duteously; but in 


cowardice. 

On his return to France, challenges were 
poured in upon him from every side. The young 
prince accepted that sent him by the Count of 
Turin, a nephew of King Humbert. The two 
princelings met in a sword-duel just outside of 
Paris, and the Frenchman was wounded. 

The meeting was taken with the utmost 





seriousness by the countrymen of the two | one room a large British matron of the party had 
combatants. In Paris Prince Henri obtained | the misfortune to upset a little girl on a tall stool 
great popularity, and is the most interesting! who was copying a portrait, and in the ensting 


figure of the hour. It was even feared that if 
he had won, the mercurial Parisians would have 
been for restoring the monarchy in his person. 

The Count of Turin was received with the 
most extravagant rejoicings on his return to 
Italy. Rome, Naples, and other cities celebrated 
his “victory’’ with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
telegrams of congratulation, some of them from 
the crowned heads of Europe, were showered 
upon him and King Humbert. 

The honor of the Italian army, it is said, has 
been upheld ; but it is difficult to see why Prince 
Henri’s charges are any the less true or likely 
because he has been pinked by his adversary’s 
foil. If the slandered officers are anxious to 
prove the falsehood of the accusations, there are 
better ways of doing it than to cross swords with 
the man who made them. That proves their 
high temper, and not their courage, past or 
present, for it takes more courage to decline a 
challenge in European military and aristocratic 
circles than it does to fight a modern duel. 

In America we have learned long ago how 
foolish and uncivilized a thing the duelling code 
is, and even in Europe, where it is in nominal 
force, the encounters for which it is responsible 
are generally the most farcical of absurdities. 
The honor which can be cleared with a few 
conventional passes of the foils is often not 
worth clearing at all. The royalties of the Old 
World who encourage duelling, and the military 
caste which delights in it, are only displaying 
their primitive conception of “honor’’ and their 
childish fondness for the spectacular and sensa- 
tional, which the rest of the world has outgrown. 


* 
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Bicycle Law in Russia. 


The Russian police take things very seriously, | 


and it was natural enough that the bicycle should 
cause them anxious thought. Fancy a militant 


| confusion the group became somewhat demor- 
alized. 

“The guide was in despair at this delay; he 
planted himself before the ‘Raft of the Medusa,’ 
and in order to collect his scattered flock he 
shouted: 

“The Raft of the Medusa, by Jericho’ [Géri- 
cault], and his voice grew louder and louder. 
‘The Raft of the Medusa, by Jericho! by Jericho!! 
by Jericho!!!’ 

“And this ‘by Jericho! by Jericho!’ echoed 
round the room. It was like a cock crowing at 
the dawn.” 

Order being at length established, the guide 
made a brief speech about Géricault’s famous 
picture of the survivors of the wreck of the 
| Medusa tossing upon their miserable raft, con- 
| cluding with the statement that the painting cost 
| Six thousand francs. 
| “‘Only six thousand frances! Such a big 
| picture!’ cried a traveler, and with the dexterity 
of a dry-goods clerk yarding off calico, he began 
rapidly to measure with his umbrella the size of 
Géricault’s picture; then he said to his wife and 
two daughters, who had watched the operation 
with much interest: 

“ ‘Rather more than nine.’ 

“The ‘Raft of the Medusa,’ which had cost six 
thousand franes, was ‘rather more than nine’ 
umbrellas long!” 

How fortunate for our national se!f-complacency 
that these prosaic and calculative tourists were 
British! Monsieur Halévy’s whole article is 
humorous and charming, and even patriotic 
Americans who have encountered in foreign 
galleries tourists of a like kind, but not British, 
can enjoy it with no twinge of mortification. 
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Silk Hat and Overalls. 


Down Broadway one bright morning recently 
| two men were walking briskly. They were 
| dressed with great care and good taste. Shiny 
| silk hats, fresh gloves and glossy shoes indicated 
| not only attention to little things but also a 
comfortable income. 














Nihilist scorching through the Nevski Prospect,| Both men had alert, intelligent faces, and each 
with his tool-bag full of dynamite! It was after | looked as if he “might be somebody.” The 
some horrid dream like this, perhaps, that the | younger man seemed to be unknown to the 
chief of police of St. Petersburg haltered the majority of those on the street, but in his compani- 
silent steed with seventeen “regulations.” ion pedestrians recognized one whose reputation 
The new rules say that no bicycler shall | is national, and whees picture has appeared at 
- “ .. | One time or another in newspapers all over the 
perform in public until he or she has been regis- country. 
tered. No person can be registered without! At the corner of Cedar Street stood a short, 
passing “an examination on the wheel’ before | “chunky” lad, perhaps fifteen years old, dressed 
one of the seven cycling associations. Then the | in overalls and “jumper.” In one hand he carried 
wheel receives a number, which must be attached | a piece of lead pipe, in the other a soiled scrap of 
to it in two places. paper. His smutty face had an anxious look. 
The rider must be always armed with the | As the two well-dressed men reached the boy 
eam os am ‘ . | he stopped them with: “Say, boss, kin yer tell me 
oy Ayer ar — ne a Oren where dis place is?’ and he held out the scrap of 
So mam carry & and a lantern. en | paper. “I been chasin’ meself all up an’ down de 
several persons ride together, they must keep | street, an’ I can’t hit de combination.” 
not less than fourteen feet apart—a rule which! The older man took the paper with a pleasant 
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smile and said: “I shall be very glad to help you 
if I can.” 

He read the address and saw at once that the 
place was probably on the other side of the street. 
He excused himself to his friend, waded through 
the mud on the crossing, and with the plumber’s 
apprentice at his side, searched the signs without 
success. 

Then he took the boy to a drug store on the 
corner and helped him run over the names in the 
directory until he found that the boy’s employer 
had made a mistake in the number. 

The correct address was substituted and the 
lad in overalls put upon the right track by his 
distinguished guide with such marked courtesy 
that the boy paused, as he turned away, to say in 
a somewhat subdued tone: “Much ’bliged to yer, 
sir.” 

The man in the silk hat bowed courteously in 
acknowledgment, and recrossed the street to his 
waiting friend. 

“Seems to me you took a good deal of trouble 
to set that boy right,” was the younger man’s 
greeting. 

“Tt was a good chance to teach him manners,” 
’ gaid the other. “Boys like him are quick to learn. 
They work hard and get on fast in business or a 
trade, because some one corrects them when they 
make mistakes. But how can they learn polite- 
ness? They get their manners from the people 
around them. If everybody is rude to them they 
must grow up to be rude themselves. It seems 
to me a good deal worse to be impolite toa boy 
like that than to be impolite to a man in my own 
set.” 


* 
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THE FUTURE IN THE PRESENT. 


To predict the future is not altogether an occult 
science. It sometimes requires no more than a 
careful look at the present, and a fair exercise of 
the reasoning faculties, to decide accurately what 
will take place in the future. 

When King Gustavus Adolphus saw a Swedish 
boy fall out of a window, and heard him utter no 
ery of pain, though he was seriously hurt, he 
admiringly and thoughtfully remarked: “That 
boy will make a man for an emergency.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled. The boy became 
the famous General Banér. 

Searcely less clearly did the action of John 
Davy, the composer of the famous song, “The 
Bay of Biscay,” indicate in childhood what was 
to be expected of him in the future. He lived in 
the days when genius was not fostered, and his 
love of music found no ordinary means of 
gratifying itself. But a musical instrument the 
boy must have, and though he was but six years 
of age, he constructed one. 

It was merely a collection of horseshoes. The 
boy obtained twenty or thirty horseshoes, and 
from these selected such as would form a complete 
seale, and having suspended them in an upper 
room, gratified himself by imitating upon them 
the chimes of the neighboring church. 

By the use of this primitive musical instrument, 
and later on by other means, he obtained a 
knowledge of music which thirty years after 
enabled him to produce works that made him 
known to the world. 

It would have taken scarcely more than ordinary 
perceptions to tell what was to be expected in 
the future of a certain German boy who sat one 
day reading a “blood-and-thunder” novel. He 
was enjoying the excitement of the book. But in 
the midst of it he said to himself: 

“Now this will neverdo. I get toomuch excited 
over such books as these. I can’t study so well 
after. So here goes!” 

With that he flung the book into the river. 
Men knew the lad later on as Fichte, the great 
German philosopher. 
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SIMILAR JOKES. 


A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine calls 
attention to the fact that real jokes are few, but 
that, as they are always suggesting their 
duplicates, humorists may still depend upon 
ringing necessary changes and keeping the supply 
good to the last. Nothing is more certain than 
that one anecdote does bring forth another; and 
no one can say whether a funny man deliberately 
copies and revamps, or whether his mots also are 
genuine. 

There is the old story of a British railway. A 
traveler had left his wrap in a railway carriage, 
and the guard, opening the door, inquired: 

“Is there a black mackintosh here?” 

“No,” answered one of the big Highlanders 
inside, “there is no black Mackintosh, but there 
are six red Macgregors.” 

This story would almost seem to have been 
copied in another railway story. A clerical 
passenger looked up from his book. 

“Have you read ‘Lamb’s Tales?’ ” asked he. 

“No,” said the man opposite, who happened to 
be a commercial traveler, “but 1 have black 
sheepskin rugs.” 


~ 
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DIED AT HIS POST. 


Mathieu Donzelot is still remembered in Paris 
as one of the most faithful and courageous men 
who ever served a paper as a reporter. His last 
assignment and what came of it is told by 
Monsieur Trimm in the Petit Journal. 

One day a riot was apprehended, and Donzelot 
was sent to the Pantheon to report the events in 
that quarter. Already the stones were fiying, 
and the lawless mob had begun to tear up the 
Streets and barricade them. 

One of Donzelot’s friends saw him as he was 
running by, and said to him: “What. are you 
doing here? Run and save yourself!” 

Donzelot made no reply, and again his friend 
urged him to leave so dangerous a spot. 

“T am not going to move,” he said; “but as you 
are going, kindly take this copy along with you 
to the paper; you will save me time.” 

An hour passed, and the disorder was at its 
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height. The mob had already begun to clash 
seriously with the authorities. Suddenly the 
Garde Nationale fired a volley, and Donzelot fell, 
his breast pierced by a bullet. A surgeon rushed 
up to him. 

“You are hurt?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Donzelot, “seriously, I think; I 
cannot use my pencil.” 

“Never mind your pencil,”’ returned the surgeon, 
sharply. “The question is to save your life.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” returned Donzelot, 
quietly. “To each man his own duty. Mine is to 
get the story, and you must help me. Here, write 
at the foot of this page this postscript: ‘3.20 P. M. 
At the fire of the troops three men fell wounded, 
and one was killed.’ ” 

“Why, which one is killed?” asked the doctor. 

“TI am,” replied the reporter; and he fell back 
dead. 





HE COULD NOT SEE THE SIGNAL. 


Clark Russell has, in a recent issue of the New 
Illustrated Magazine, a spirited account of Lord 
Nelson at the Battle of Copenhagen. Although 
the English ships met with a variety of disasters, 
early in the fight, for three of them had touched 
ground and one had been swept astern by a 
counter-curreni, yet Lord Nelson still kept his 
signal to “bear down” flying defiantly. 


About one in the afternoon Sir Hyde Parker, 
commander-in-chief, hoisted from his flag-ship the 
signal for the action to cease. The signal- 
lieutenant reported the signal to Nelson, who 
seemed not to hear him. The lieutenant waited 
for him to make a fresh turn of the deck, and 


said: 

“Shall I repeat it, my lord?” 

Nelson answered: “No, acknowledge it,” and 
asked in a minute, “Is number sixteen still 
hoisted ?’ 

This punber signified “for close action,” and 
the sailor who answered “yes” was greatly 
sur rised to hear the little miral say: 

ind you keep it so 

The stump of his right arm began to show the 
strong agitation he was under; whenever Lord 
Nelson was worried, he worked his “fin,” as the 
sailors called it. Turning to Colonel Stuart he 
said in a quick, eager voice: “(Do you know what 
is shown on rd the commander-in-chief?” 

“No,” said the colonel. 

“Why, to leave off action!” exclaimed Nelson. 
mn action!” he repeated. “Now shoot 
me 


Then farning te Captain Foley, he remarked: 
“You know, Foley, I have on y one eye. I have 
a right to be blind sometimes.” Putting his glass 


to his blind e fe, he exclaimed: 
see the signa 
He went on fgnting, and the Battle of the Baltic 
became one of England’s most famous victories. 
A blind eye that does not see defeat is better 
then two good eyes that fail to recognize success. 


“T really do not 


TWO WAYS. 


There is a good deal of comfort to be found 
with the people who are, as the phrase goes, “like 
our folks.” The Congregationalist furnishes an 
instance in point, relative to the old and new way 
of giving out church notices: 


An old-fashioned clergyman had been in the 
habit of making the announcements in his most 
punctilious manner. Each one was couched in 
some such language as this: 

“If it be in accordance with the will of Divine 
Providence, there will be a meeting in this house 
this evening; the subject will , ‘Scripture 

a and there will be a short address iby 

astor, no unforeseen accident preventing.” 

en his successor arrived every one supposed 
that the old order of things would pro ~ J 
continue unbroken; but the congregation invo 
untarily drew a breath of-relief when the pastor 
remarked, in a pleasant, conversational tone: 

“T haven't yet decided whether or not it’s 
advisable to continue the evening meetings 
during the coming month. ’Tany rate, we'll hold 
one to-night; and let’s all try to be there.” 


TOO MANY RULES. 


The teacher who gives her pupils “simple rules” 
outside of the authorities for determining 
questions which confront them, and particularly 
grammatical questions, is apt to find that her 
rules disastrously fail to fit all cases. 

One time the county superintendent of schools 


was questioning the papils of a country school. 
He wrote on the blackboard the sentence, ‘ 


speech each word was. 


They passed the “the” 
without serious trouble. 


“What raid of speech is ‘fly?’” asked the | 


merry 
Adverb!” shouted all bs class in unison. 
“What! ‘FI 


yy he. an adverb?” | 
“Yessir!” shouted the children with great 


positiveness. 
“What makes you think it is an adverb?” 
“*Cause teacher told us that all words that 
end in ‘ly’ are adverbs!” 


LOST HIS NAME. 


One may, it seems, lose one’s wits without 
altogether losing one’s wit. The late Henri 
Meilhac, a French dramatic author, who always 
had some clever thing to say, was troubled in his 
last days by a sad loss of memory. One day he 
exclaimed to a friend who called: 

“Hurrah! I’ve got my name back! 


*twas forgotten.” 
“Why, aus forgot your name —”’ 


You know 


wD , did; and I should say that was quite 
enough!” 

This was Meilhac’s last joke. He died within a 
few days. 


A THING TO BOAST OF. 


Schoolfellows learn each others’ failings if 
nothing else, and recall after years of separation 
the characteristic thing about an old seat-mate. 


Two men who had been at school together when 
“= were boys met, and talked of old times. 
y the way,” said one, “I saw Smith when I 
was out at Seattle.” 
“Did you? And what was he bragging about 
when you saw him?” 
“He was bragging about his modesty just at 


that moment.” 
“Dear old Smith! Just like him!” 





‘The | 
fly has wings,” and asked a class what part of 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. [Ade. 
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Chickering Grand 
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attention as the Finest Ex- 
ample of the Piano-Maker’s 
Art. Other styles to meet 
all requirements are fully de- 
scribed in our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Send for one. 


Every Piano Guaranteed for 
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Twenty Years of Inherited Asthma Cured. 





with inherited Asthma 0’ 
ach and throat. 


was seven inches less in size. 





“When Dr. Hayes — treating me in 1889 | was in bed two-thirds of the time 
20 years’ standing. 

obtained from inhaling smoke and taking emetics, etc. 
Judging from my size | had entered on th 
After taking the first dose I had no more Asthma for three years and in three weeks | 
I continued to improve and for the first time found life 
to be a blessing. My general health is excellent — better than it ever was in my life 
before.’”— MRS. MARY SAUNDERS, Boerne, Texas. 


1 suffered intensely and the relief | 
had greatly injured my stom- 


he last stage of dropsy. 
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For Full Information address DR. HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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* LOWNEY ” on Every Piece. 


Dainty, Delicious, Pure. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THEM? 


We send a trial package for |0 cents in 
stamps. If not to be had of dealers we 
will send on receipt of price, | 
60c.; 2-lb. box $1.20; 3-lb. box $1.80; 
5-lb. box $3.00. DELIVERED FREE in 
United States. Address all correspondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 
120 High St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Retail Store 1123 Broadway(above 25th St.) 
Boston Retail Store 416 Washington St.(below Summer). 
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Milkweed. 


Lighter than dandelion down, : 

Or feathers from the white moth’s wing, 
Out of the gates of bramble-town 

The silkweed goes a-gipsying. 


Too fair to ay in autumn’s rout, 
All winter in the sheath it lay; 

But now, when epring is pushing out, 
The zephyr calls, ‘Away! Away!” 


Through mullein, bramble, brake and fern, 
Up from their cradle-spring they fly, 
Beyond the boundary wall to turn 
And voyage through the friendly sky. 


Softly, as if instinct with thought, 
They float and drift, delay and turn; 

And one avoids and one is caught 
Between an oak-leaf and a fern. 


And one holds by an airy line 

The spider drew from tree to tree; 
And if the web is light and fine, 

Tis not so light and fine as he! 


And one goes questing up the wall, 
A © tind a door; and then, 

As if he did not care at all, 
Goes over, and adown the glen. 


And all in airiest fashion fare, 
Adventuring, as if, indeed, 
’Twere notso grave « thing to bear 
The burden of a seed. 
P. H. SAVAGE. 


ene — 


A Wonderful Magnet. 


Some years ago, at Willet’s Point, New York, 
Captain King of the United States Army made 
an interesting experiment. He took an old gun 
sixteen feet long, wound it with ten miles of 
copper wire, and then connected it with an 
electrical battery. The result was astounding. 
The old gun, used to repulsion, the synonym of 
destruction, only useful when opposed to great 
forces, had changed its character completely. It 
now exhibited wonderful attractive power. The 
cannon-ball that once whistled from its mouth, 
now, by an irresistible force, leaped toward it. 
The iron and steel which it used to repel were 
now enticed. In short, Captain King found that 
the disused gun was the most powerful magnet 
in the world. 

It soon became one of the sights to see 
cannon-balls, which no man could lift, rise from 
the ground to the muzzle of the magnet, and it 
did not take long to find out that this wonderful 
magnet had a lifting power of twenty-two tons. 

One of the most interesting experiments was 
to place a soldier about a foot from the muzzle of 
the gun, and then turn on the current. Great 
iron spikes would jump from the ground and 
attach themselves to the silent soldier, who 
bristied with them all over like a metallic 
poreupine. Even great cannon-balls would leap 
up and hang upon him. There he would stand, 
holding up a much greater weight than he could 
ever possibly lift, and all with no conscious 
expenditure of strength. This, which was the 
natural, seemed the wonderful part of the scene, 
and always impressed the visitor. 

For the power was not in the man, but in the 
magnet behind him. It was simply working 
through him, and would always do so as long 
as he stood within the radius of its activity. 
When he moved away from the magnet the iron 
would fall from his body, because there was no 
’ power in him to sustain it. 

There is a beautiful analogy between this 
magnet and the Great Teacher Who said, “I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me,’”’ and Who is to-day to mankind the 
supreme magnetic centre and fountain of moral 
and spiritual force. They who follow His 
teachings are made strong to bear burdens they 
never could bear alone. 


oo 


General Grant’s Religious Spirit. 


“T am a profound believer,” said General Grant, 
“in a> special and a general providence that 
shapes the destiny of individuals and nations, 
but in such a way as not to destroy man’s free 
agency.” 

On another occasion, while conversing with 
Doctor Cramer, his brother-in-law, about his 
experiences in the war, he said that he always 
carried out what he had planned to do. 

“Did you ever pray to God for aid and success?” 
asked Doctor Cramer. 

“Often, mentally, but briefly,” he answered. “I 
asked for strength and wisdom to carry to a 
successful termination my task. Like my mother, 
I never talk much about religion, but I think 
much. It is the all-important subject.” 

Grant, while president, spoke one day to his 
brother-in-law of the tremendous responsibility of 
the office. “I often,” said he, “during the session 
of Congress, after a day of hard work and an 
evening spent in meeting social claims, sit up 
till it is far beyond midnight to study the various 
questions submitted for my action.” 

“Do you ever pray for wisdom and guidance?” 
asked his relative. 

“Yes; night and day I ask God in silent prayer 
to aid me in performing my duties,” he answered. 
“I believe in prayer, though I don’t talk about 
it.” 

Doctor Cramer mentions a conversation, where- 


in Grant told him that being present at a 


communion service in the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church of Washington, he requested Schuyler 
Colfax, then vice-president, who sat in a pew in 
front of him, to accompany him to the communion 
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table. “Ile declined, so I, too, stayed away. An | 
illustration of the influence of example.” 

Speaking of the impressions made by his visit | 
to Jerusalem, General Grant said: “I never felt | 
so solemn in my life as I did while standing | 
before places made sacred by their associations 


with Christ when He was on earth.” 


* 
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Old-Time Cookery. 


Miss Margaret Hooker, author of a curious | 
little book called “Ye Gentlewoman’s House- | 
wifery,” gathered together recently, in a tour 
through old New England towns and farmhouses, 
a number of the receipts for cooking, cosmetics 
and simple household remedies, which were in 
use by our capable foremothers. The very 
names of some of the edibles are both tempting 
and historic. Election cake claims its proper 
page. There is Molly Stark’s fruit-cake,—that 
Molly Stark who was not made a widow at 
Bennington,—federal cake, general training cake, 
with its suggestion of gaping crowds, proud 
village captains, and the awkward squad on the 
training green; and finally, independence cake. 
Certainly, in the old days, housewives did their 
full share toward celebrating the “Fourth.” 


There is a dashing ag Sy about the receipt 
for independence cake that the modern house- 
keeper may admire, but would scarcely care to 
imitate. She would rather tolerate the noisiest of 
cannon-crackers and torpedoes than treat her 
small boys to such a festally indigestible com- 
—. manufactured on such a seale. Here are 
he ingredients: 

“Twenty pounds of flour, fifteen pounds of | 
sugar, ten pounds of butter, four dozen eggs, one 
quart of wine, one quart of brandy, one ounce of 
nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, currants, raisins, five | 

unds each; one quart of yeast. When baked, | 
frost, with loaf sugar. Dress with box and gold | 
eaf. 

Experienced housewives may reckon for them- 
selves for how many pee this monumental 
receipt would provide dyspeptic joy. Exclusive 
of the liquid elements, sixty-five pounds of raw 
material! Its consumption, however, was 7. 
ably prolonged and gradual, for the spirituous 
ingredients indicate that it would keep indef- 
initely, like mince-pies and wedding cake. 

Many of the dishes mentioned are quite 
unknown us today; others have become 
familiar through literature. Trifles, syllabubs 
and whips preceded the advent of ice-cream, and 
were in constant use at routs and balls. We often 
find them mentioned in old diaries and letters. 
General Washington evidently missed them at a 
certain entertainment he attended in Virginia, 
which, on account of the unsuitable refreshment 
offered, he termed, “the bread-and-butter ball.” 

But if we have most of us, at least, heard of 
these once ular delicacies, and if some of us 
have tasted them, how many know anything of 
the following viands: Turtulongs, loblolly, skir- 
rits, cale-cannon, switchels, marchpane, tewah- 
diddle and mutton kebobbed ? 

On the whole, a glance back at the compounds 
served i 3 by our ancestresses shows that 
cookery, like the other sciences, has made 
progres$ since their day. 
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In the Stocks. 


One of the marked tendencies of the present age 
is said to be an overrefinement of the analysis of 
sensation, whether physical or mental; a habit 
of regarding in a moral aspect much that was 
once dismissed as purely physical. So, indwelling 
on some of the “minor” punishments of Puritan 
days, the mental sufferings of the unhappy beings 
who were exposed to the ignominy of the market- 
place have come to be considered as the chief 
part of their punishment. An account drawn 
from an old record, however, testifies that the 
physical discomforts of such a position were by 
no means to be ignored. 


One Mr. Hubbard was sentenced in Boston to 
the stocks, for having indulged in an unwar- 
rantable fit of illtemper. When he had taken his 
seat, under the order to remain there for the rest 
of the day, there presently came along a drove of 
swine, which seemed to cast upon him those 
leering looks that only a fat pig can bestow. A 
dog followed, sniffing at the prisoner’s feet, and 
ma ing feints—unpleasantly approaching reality 
—of biting him. Then a cock, apm | to the 
very top of the stocks, crowed his derision upon 
the victim below; and presently a rough fellow 
after indulging in ugly taunts, threw at him fetid 
toadstools and a dead snake. 

Then an Indian appeared, who in a drunken 
rage, stimulated by some fancied injury, rushed 
at Mr. Hubbard with a tomahawk, probably 
intending yan J worse, however, than to give 
-y : severe fright—which he certainly succeeded 
n doing. 

Help came from an unexpected quarter; for at 
that moment an old bull came tearing down the 
road. His attention was attracted by the stocks, 
and with a roar he prepared for a charge. 

Alarmed in his turn, the savage darted off. 
The bull made a dash at the stocks, and carried 
away the corner post, but without even grazing 
the object of his apparent wrath. Whether he 
was disgusted by the little he had accomplished, 
or his animosity was thus satisfied, he started off, 
bemoweng sn4 shaking his head, much to the 
relief of Mr. Hubbard. 

And then the unfortunate man _ was left in 
comparative peace to his own meditations and 
the cutting sleet of a November day. 





* 
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Rubinstein’s Morning Concerts. 


In June, 1891, says a writer in the Strand 
Musical Magazine, Rubinstein set out for 
Borschom, the “Pearl of the Caucasus,” which 
region he had long wished to visit; but by the 
time he reached Tiflis he was so much fatigued 
that he gave up the scheme, and accepted the 
hospitality of Herr Pitojeff, a rich resident of the 
city, who put his beautiful villa at Cadschory at 
the musician’s disposal. 


Cadschory is the favorite summer resort of the 
rich residents of Tiflis, and is high up in the 
mountains. It just suited Rubinstein’s taste, 
especially a pavilion in the grounds that he took 
for his workroom. Here he worked and played, 
going to the house only for his meals and in the 
evening. He was methodical in all he did. At 
eight o’clock he would go to the pavilion, and 
devote the early hours of the day to the piano. 

Now it hap! ned that the egw was separated 
from the public park by nothing but a hedge, and 
though the park was out of the way, and generally 
deserted at that early hour, some pedestrians at 
last chanced to stand behind the hedge and listen 
to the flood of harmony. The next morning they 





| drawn them together. 
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returned, hoping to hear more, and soon it became 
new daily practice to resort to the park at that 
our. 

The news of these original morning concerts 
leaked out, with the result that at seven o’clock 
each morning there began a pilgrmmage to the 
park. Men, women and children, from far and 
hear, hastened to secure a place as near as 
possible to the pavilion. The young people 
refused picnics and dances in fear of oversleeping 
and so of missing the precious ae hours. 

Long before eight o’clock the audience had 
assembled, for all wished to see as well as to 
hear the revered maestro. Small openings were 
made in the hedge. and curious eyes peeped 
through to catch a glimpse of Rubinstein as he 
came from the terrace to the pavilion. 

The news spread to Tiflis, and soon the numbers 
who desired to come were so great that seats had 
to be booked in the diligence a week in advance. 
The service of coaches was doubled, but on 
holidays the supply did not meet the demand, 
and a kind of vehicle came into requisition. 
On such days the number of listeners approached 
a thousand. 

At length the unseen audience was betrayed to 
the musician. At first he was not well pleased, 
but the perseverance of the public convinced him 
that love of music and esteem for himself had 


After that he resigned 
himself to his fate, and walking into his study 
would fling both windows wide open, which was 
always the signal for a poreey cheer. In this way 
Rubinstein gave more than thirty concerts. 


* 
* 





September Drouth. 


The sun in the sky is a great ball of fire, 
The dust is shoe-deep in the village street, 
The glare smiteth down like a vision of ire, 
The air is a-shimmer with waves of heat. 


The creeks are all dried in the pasture and meadow, 
The grass pes pone down in the struggle for life, 
The trees, half-denuded. can scarce cast a shadow, 
The corn leaves are yellow and sharp as a knife. 


. 
The fruit of the vine and the bough are out-reaching, 
And turning rich hues in this breath from the south; 
And here is the lesson their sweet lips are teaching: 
In times of life’s bounty prepare for the drouth. 
BARBARA Moss. 


Se ae 





A Cabman’s Long Walk. 


An English clergyman hired a London cabman 
to take him from a club to a private house, where 
he was to dine. Soon after the start was made, 
the cabman began to whip the horse furiously. 
The clergyman recoiled from such brutality, but 
said nothing at first. When the offence was 
repeated in the next block, and again not long 
afterward, he could not endure it longer. 


——_ x with his umbrella the shutter at the to 
f the cab, he called to the cabman that he woul 
not pay him for the drive if the horse were 
whipped in that senseless way. 

“Ll cannot allow a horse,” he added, “to be 
lashed so brutally before my eyes. Drive more 
a, if necessary, but don’t use the whip 
again.’ 

he driver expressed his regret that the clergy- 
man should have been annoyed, explained that 
the horse really needed urging, and promised not 
to use the whip again. 

The horse at once slackened his pace when the 
whip was put aside. The cab had been bowlin: 
along at a merry pace, but it now crawle 
weberiousty, the horse having ceased to trot and 
betaken himself to the or hary walking pace 
employed when there was no passenger inside. 

he clergyman, having a long distance to go 
and not much time to spare, began to suspect 
that his sympathies had been unnecessarily 
aroused on behalf of a horse which apparently 
did “need urging.” 

He looked at his watch, and attempted to 
calculate how long it would take for a horse to 
walk from the Marble Arch to the Bayswater 
House, where he was to dine, and also what 
excuse he could offer for the lack of unctuality, 
which in social London is a flagrant offence. 

He was, however, a determined man. He had 
intervened on behalf of a poor, dumb creature 
and was making a fight for principle. He declined 
to compromise with his conscience by dismissin 
the driver and hiring another cab, and remaine 
in the vehicle. 

As the cab went slowly along the Bayswater 
Road he noticed that it was attracting attention. 
Bystanders stared, and cabmen and omnibus 
drivers whistled as they passed the slow-moving 
vehicle. It was, indeed, a most unusual sight in 
the streets of London—a cab-horse walking, with 
a listless driver on the box and a passenger inside 
who apparently took no note of time. 

At last a fellow-cabman, moving in the opposite 
direction, could not restrain his curiosity. 

“I say, Tom,” he shouted, “what's up?” 

The clergyman strained his ears and caught the 
answer that came from the box of his own cab. 

“Oh, nothing! Prayer-meeting inside.” 

The cler an was late at the dinner and was 
compelled to appeal to the mercy of the hostess, 
but the company had a good story at table. 


* 
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Caught in a Bight. 


A bight in a fish-line may not be a knot, but it 
ean hold like one, and a veteran handler of the 
rod furnishes Forest and Stream with ample proof 
of its tenacity. The incident which he describes 
occurred during a shark-fishing trip off Nantucket. 


I had hooked a large “man-eater,” and with two 
of my companions was drawing him to the surface ; 
the line used was, of course, a stout one, for the 
strength and yolgnt of the shark were very great. 

Slowly: we hauled him up; slowly he yielded 
foot by foot, until his huge, ugly form appeared 
near the side of the yacht. I think I never saw 
anything more hideous and wicked than that 
shark; and his cruel eyes, his enormous mouth, 
armed with rows of the sharpest teeth, and the 
nae with which he snapped at the boat and 
lashed the water into foam, I shall never forget. 

Our skipper was just at the point of dispatching 
the brute when, turning downward with a sudden 
dart, the shark dived, and the line, slipping 
through our hands, permitted him to descend to 
the bottom again. As the line was running out at 
almost lightning speed, I was caught by the le 
in a bight, into which I had incautiously steppe 
and in an instant I was over the side and 
following the shark. 

It is utterly impossible for me to describe my 
sensations as I was drawn =. and deeper 
under water. I could feel the pain from the rope 
about my leg. a pain that was increased by my 
companions holding the line and drawing upon it; 
but the pain was as nothing when compared with 
the terrible pressure a my lungs and brain. 

Singularly enough, I did not entirely lose my 

resence of mind; I knew that nothing but a 
jurn in the rope held me, and I thought that if I 
could in any way twist my leg around I should be 
released. Butin vain; my ety = ng were useless, 
and oye See to grow dark. 

I must say that my sensations at this juncture 
were not unpleasant; the ringing in my ears and 
the pressure on my lungs were forgotten, and I 





seemed to be floating in a sort of dream. Of 
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eourse the length of time I remained in this 
condition was probably less than a minute, but it 
seemed almost yoy 

Fortunately for me, before it was too late, the 
hook became detached from the shark and ] was 
drawn to the surface by my friends and lifted into 
the yacht. I was not entirely unconscious, for I 
felt the shock of being laid on the deck of the 
boat, but it was a pretty close call. My friends 
soon resuscitated me, and I was able to hobble 
ashore ‘when I reached the dock, but I was 
obliged to use crutches for a week afterward. 


—w 
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His Last Practical Joke. 


Mr. C. M. Harger, one of the Companion’s con- 
tributors, tells in a Western paper the story of the 
way in which a lawyer came to abandon practical 
joking. The senior lawyer of the bar in a certain 
county was a courteous gentleman of the old 
school, of whom his juniors were fond. This old 
lawyer was very near-sighted, but had a habit, 
when addressing a jury, of taking off his glasses. 


One day when he was thus speaking, and his 
spectacles were lying on the table, his back was 
turned to the other members of the bar. The 
lawyer to whom allusion has been made, noticed 
on the table a piece of tissue-paper, and saw in 
this a chance to play a joke on the older man. 

With a penknife he cut out pieces of the tissue- 
paper just large enough to cover the lenses of the 
ye and with a little mucilage fastened 
them to the glasses. The paper was scarcely 
noticeable, but it was enough to prevent vision 
through the eer . 

Presently the old lawyer had occasion to read 
some paper in the course of his dress. He 


came back to the table, put on the glasses, 
and attempted to read. e strained his eyes, 
readjusted the glasses, and tried again. Then a 


deadly pear overspread his face, which was not 
in the least amusing to see. He staggered to a 


chair. The young lawyers gathered around him. 
wn, God, gentlemen,” he said, “I am blind! I 
have feared it for years!”” Then he dropped his 


face in his hands. 

The court-room was hushed. Before any one 
could speak, however, he had lifted his head and 

erceived that he could see again. He examined 

is glasses, and as he rubbed the tissue-paper, he 
flushed with indignation. Not a rson in the 
room found in the incident anything to smile 
at,—not even the one who had perpetrated the 
“joke,’—and this man on the spot forswore 
practical joking forever. 


——— 


He Still Growled. 


“Growl ye may, but go ye must,” is one of the 
recognized axioms of life on the ocean wave, says 
the author of “On Many Seas.” Accordingly, he 
goes on to say, there is no more confirmed growler 
than Jack at sea. He has, often enough, serious 
matters to growl about, even now, and in the old 
days he had more ; but when real grievances were 
not present, he was usually imaginative enough 
to concoct others. A typical marine growler was 
Ned, of the old clipper-ship Tanjore, Captain 
Hurlburt. 


One a day a number of sailors, Ned 
among them, were cleaning paint forward in the 
rain; for paint-cleaning aboard ship used to be a 
job reserved for wet days, in accordance with a 
notion that the rain softened the dirt. 

It was not a pleasant task, and Ned was mut- 
tering to himself as he scrubbed, running over 
under his breath a wondrous accumulation of 
grievances of all sorts. The captain chanced to 
notice him, and inquired what was the matter. 

Ned reeled off a ong string of complaints, none 
of them worth considering, and concluded by 
saying that he had not had a decent meal of 
victuals since he came aboard the Vanjore. At 
that the captain, who always fed his crew well, 
flared up and told the grumbler that he had never 
in his life had better grub than was served on 
board that ship; but Ned rejoined that he had 
been where he had chickens and turkeys at 
almost every meal. 

“Where was that?” asked the captain. 

“On the coast of China, sir,” said Ned. 

“Yes; I know,” assented the captain. “I have 
traded on the China coast, and that is so; but I'll 
bet Bi - growled then!” 

“Well, of course,” was the naive and charac- 
teristic reply. “Who do you suppose wants to 
live on such swill as that? I want good beef to 
eat, and then I can work!” 





+ 
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Absolute Truth. 


The eldest son of a certain family is devoted to 
a worthy young woman who has the misfortune 
to be exceedingly stout. The suitor’s younge! 
brothers, with a deplorable lack of delicacy, chatt 
him upon his affection and the absurdity of his 
appearing in public with a lady of twice his size. 
But their mother, a woman of wit and humor, not 
only takes his part, but does it with weapons so 
sharp that sometimes it is hard to tell which way 
they cut. 


One day the young man announced his inten- 
tion of going to a lecture that evening. 

“Who's going with you?” called the most un- 
bearable of the boys. 

“There, my dear,” said the mother, “don’t ask 
questions. It’s very ill-bred.” 

“But I want to know! I want to know awfully. 
Say, Harold, who is it? One, or more than one?” 

“Don’t notice him, Harold,” said the mother, 
with dignity in her voice, but with merriment in 
her eye. “I’ll answer for you. Harold is going 
with a large party.” 

—_  s- + or 


Popular Education. 


Mrs. Henrietta Russell, who writes so sensibly 
on education, says that some of the current 
notions in regard to it are strikingly like those otf 
Aunt Charlotte, an old negro woman of Alabama. 


Whenever a subject was under discussion in the 
family, Charlotte would be sure to state her own 
superior method of proceeding in such matters. 
and no doubt ever assailed her that possibly she 
might not be right. 

nm one occasion her mistress was talking about 
sending some of the children to school, and Char- 
lotte, as usual, put in her oar. 

“Law, missis,”’ said she, “what mek you pay 
money for to sen’ de chile to school? I got one 
smart boy, name Jonas, but I l’arns him myse’f. 

“But, Aunt Charlotte,” said the lady, “how can 
= teach your child when you don’t know one 
etter from another?” 

“How I teach him? I jis mek him tek de book 
an’ set down on de flo’, an’ den I say, ‘Jonas, you 
tek yo’ eye fum dat book, much less leggo him, 
an’ I skins you alive!’ ” 
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The Reason Why. 


Dame Primrose, after school was done, 
One day both mild and fair, 
Went out to walk, and with her all 
Her pretty flock of children small 
She took, to taste the air. 


Forth from the schoolhouse door, in grave 
And decorous wise they came, 

And at their head, with stately mien, 

In her pelisse and bonnet green, 
Appeared the worthy dame. 





Now scarce a dozen yards they went, 
Each marching in his place, 

Ere little Thomas, last of all, 

Espied a squirrel on the wall, 
And ran to give it chase. 


Sophia saw some daffodils 
That beckoned from afar, 
And Solomon with sparkling eyes 
Beheld a cloud of butterflies, 
And climbed the meadow bar. 
A bee gave Jacob sore affright, 
Lavinia lost her hat; 
Job’s weary feet refused to go, 
And little Susan stubbed her toe 
And in the dust fell flat. 


Thus one by one along the road 
Fell off that little band, 
Till quite alone Dame Primrose walked 
(For out-of-doors she never talked), 
Unconscious still and bland. 
But when beside the sunny path 
That to the schoolhouse wound 
She paused—indeed, ’twas quite too bad!— 
“A pleasant walk, my dears, we’ve had,” 
She said, and turned around! 


Whenever now to taste the air 
The mistress feels inclined, 

Before her, grave and decorous, go 

The children in a seemly row— 
Dame Primrose walks behind. 


— -— +o 


A Whooping-Cough Party. 


What a funny party, I hear you say! 
who ever thought of having such a thing? 

This is how it came about. 

Lydia had the whooping-cough, so of course 
she had to stay home from kindergarten, and as 
every child who goes to kindergarten knows, 
this is hardly to be borne. But when in addition 
to staying away from school, you can’t even play 
with the little girl on the next block, nor go near 
any baby for fear of giving ‘‘it’’ to her, why 
then it is too much. 

So you can imagine how pleased Lydia was 
when she heard that Ilse and Corinne and 
Kathryn had whooping-cough, too. 

Not that she was glad that they had whooping- 
cough, which, as you know, is not a comfortable 
thing to have, but if they had to have it, she was 
glad they all had it at the same time, because 
here was some one to play with. 

So the lady who lived near Lydia invited all 
the four children to tea, and this is how they 
came to have a whooping-cough party. 

Lydia, who only lived up-stairs in the same 
house, came first, so she was there to receive the 
other three, and as she had never seen them 


And 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


before, nor they her, there was great excitement. 
First, the three little girls had to take off their 
brown hats and coats and their white leggings 
and gloves, and all the warm wraps they had on 
to keep from catching cold, and all that time 
Lydia never said a word. 

But when they went into the parlor, I assure 
you they all chattered away like magpies, and I 
never saw four little girls get on so well. They 
played all sorts of games; blind man’s buff and 
oats-peas-beans and tag; and then they picked 


up potatoes in a spoon, and if you 
think this is an easy thing to do, 
just you try it, that’s all, with large 
potatoes and a small spoon, on a 
slippery wooden floor. 

At last they were asked to walk 
out to tea, and there was the table 
all beautifully set, just as if it were 
for. grown-up people, with pretty 
silver and china and pink candle- 
shades, and cakes and chocolate and 
milk and brown bread. 

The little girls all made a fine tea, 
and no one sat at that table but just 
their four selves, and the grown 
people just stood up and waited 
upon them. 

After tea they went back to the 
parlor, and the three little girls, who 
had been in Germany, began to 
recite some pretty little verses about the stork 


| and about a little pony and a fox. When lo and 


| 





| behold! 


she understood German and she even had a 
German book with some of these very verses in 
it, so she not only understood what the little 


girls recited, but she could say some of the verses | ladies and elderly gentlemen, 


herself. 
And then the very thing happened that Lydia 


e Dame Primrose * » » : 
walks behind - 5 


COMPANION. 


He had never been up so late in his life, but this | 
was the Fourth of July and he had been taken, 


. for a great treat, to see the fireworks. 


He was seated between his father and mother ; 
they were in a horse-car, and the ride was a 
long one. 

To pass the time Jack read the advertisements 
on the opposite side of the car. 

He saw the remarkable ladies holding the 
yarn that “knits best and goes farthest,” and 
read about the funny little Chinese and all the 
other people that used a certain soap, when 
suddenly, right before him, he saw a new sign. 
It read: 

“The people of the United States feel that 
they have suffered enough from the small boys. 
“They have resolved to protect themselves. 

“A large number of citizens met lately in 
Washington, D. C., and drew up the following 
rules, which will be enforced : 

“Hereafter small boys shall sit quietly in all 
street-cars. 

“Small boys shall not talk more loudly than 
all the other people in the car. 


Reason Why 


By Margaret Johnson. 


“Small boys shall not put their muddy feet 


| on the seats or on other people’s clothes. 
Lydia had never been in Germany, but | 


“Small boys shall not eat in street-cars. 

“Small boys shall not try to get on or off a car 
when it is in motion. 

“Small boys shall rise and give their seats to 
if the car is 
crowded. 

“Tn short, small boys shall behave themselves 


had thought of ; they all began to cough at once! |as becomes the ‘Flower and Hope’ of our 


Nothing funnier was ever heard than these four | 
little girls, three in white dresses and the fourth | 
in green plaid trimmed with red, all doubled over | 


and red in the face with coughing! It was so 
funny that they could not help laughing 
themselves, and of course that made them cough | 
more, till they were quite helpless. 


nation. 

“Signed by the President of the United States 
for the people.” 

Jack now noticed that a bogy conductor 
twelve feet tall stood by him, pointing to the 
| huge sign. 

He gave a jump; his mother’s soft voice was 


However, that was all over at last, and then | | Say ing, “He is too heavy to carry, dear,” and 
they had a little more play before the carriage | he found himself almost home. 


came, and then the three little girls who were the 


visitors bade good-by to the one little girl who | 


lived up-stairs, and they parted in the best of | 
good temper and much pleased with each other. | 


Jack never saw the sign again, though he 
looked for it in every car. 
But he remembers every word of it, and if he 


is tempted to be rude he seems to see that big 


And if they had not all had the whooping- | bogy conductor standing before him. 


cough at the same time, this very funny party | 
could never have taken place. 
J. H. CHADWICK. 
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The New Street-Car Sign. 


Honesty compels me to say that little Jack 


Brewster was more noisy and restless than even | 


a healthy boy has any right to be. 
In the street-cars, particularly, he liked to talk 


Prescott BAILEY BULL. 


2ee 


LITTLE Mary was very fond of the minister, 


| Mr. Johnson, who was to leave town fora larger 


parish. When her mother invited Mr. Johnson 


|to dinner, Mary determined to say something 


particularly polite to the minister, as it was her 
last chance to distinguish herself before him. 
At the table she waited patiently for a pause 


better than other people liked to hear him, and | in the conversation, then remarked in her usual 


he annoyed his sweet mother in many ways. 
One evening Jack was out after ten o’clock. 


| distinct voice: “Mr. Johnson, I hear we are 
going to have the pleasure of losing you.’ 


| 
| 


| furnish an article of fashionable 


Nats to (rack. 


ANAGRAMS. 
I. 











I — his paper, not without 
Though he’d —— his fingers, w hy should I burn 
mine? 
Il. 
I never can think 
Of the who stood by me there, 


—., Brown and Jones and Robinson; 


They were all that is noble and fair. 














111. 
Through the long , With as noiseless tread 
As if on soft 1e —— poor Ted. 
IV. 
I cried out, I stones right and left, 
Which frighten he 5a the from their —— of theft. 
¥. 
He ——, between the —— he stands, 
And views the —— upon his hands. 
2. 
ENIGMAS. 


wee. Smith thought the re seemed to be clear 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 that her little boy had been 
hates with his grandpa’s — ‘kgammon board, 
or there were only 9, 8, 2,1,6 4, 3, 7, 5 to be found, 
instead of the usual ei ight. He ‘did not 5, 2,3, 6,7, 1 
the slightest interest In the matte Hy, one while she 
was trying to think of some 4, 8, 2, 3, 7, 1 to prove 
her point, grandpa himself arrive ‘don the 9, 7, 5, 6, 8. 
Baby was then in the pantry playing with’ the 
rolling-pin and a 9, 3,5, 2,1. After talking the 
matter over, ny! ‘decided not to treat such 
ore acts as if they were 2, 3, 7,5 or 9, 3, 6, but 

2, 3,1 with each other in attempts to keep him 
out of mischief. 

II. 

1 am composed of 15 letters. 

My 4, 15, 7, 6, 8 is a king's reception. 

My 1, 5. 
the 3 13.” 

My 10, 12, 11, 15, 11 are 
1 ing products. 

My 14, 9, 13, 7, 15, 4 is silly, unme aang Se 

My it , 3,4 is the name of a famous ing whose 
death was § foretold | a ghost. 

My 5, 10, 7, 15, 2, 4, 8, 14 is what a secret should 
never be. 

My 1, 4, 8, 13, 2, 14, 6, 11 is the name of seven 
sisters in high life, one of whom mysteriously 
disappeared and was never found again. 

My whole is one of the most romantic incidents 
of the War of the Revolution. 


ITI. 
My 1 is ten; my 2, 3 is one; my 4, 5, 6 is a bonus; 


my 6, 7 are pages; my 8 is as far as possible from 
the west; my whole is a scolding wile. 


13, 14, 10 was the cause of the “fall of 


among the earliest 





IV 


My lisa shilltng ; my 218 zero; my 1, 2is thus ; 
my 3is 100; my 4, 5,6 is a rodent; my 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
are useful when shipping goods; my 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
pay the freight; my 5, 6, 7 is mythologie al; my 
whole is a philosophic al husband. 

3. 
A USEFUL CHARACTER. 

In company with a mischievous animal, I 
dress: witha 
male deer, a map of the sea; with a bird, a part 
of a monk’s dress; a with an industrious insect, 
only hypocritical talk ; 

Join me to a faste ning, and I make it a time- 
keeper; to a whip, and I cause a collision ; to an 
eruption, and I make a loud noise; to an instru- 
ment of torture, and I produce a crevice. 

Out of a warm covering I make a convenient 
seat; of a heavy piece of wood, a wooden shoe; 
of a heavy stone, an earthen pot; of a shapeless 
mass of matter, a cluster 0 trees; of a small 
number, the fruit of the pine-tree; and from 
affection, an aromatic spice. 

Joined with a head covering, I produce light 
talk; with a float of timber, I furnish dexterity; 
with evil, magic power; and connected with the 
whole, I create a demand. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Butler. 2. Crabbe. 3. Cook. 4. Scott. 5. 
Black. 6and 7. Hunter, Fox. 8 Motley. 9. Gold- 
smith. 10. Drake. 11. Cooper. 12. Holmes, 13. 
Coles. 14. Hogg. 15. Caine. 16 and 17. Moore, 
Blackmore. 18. Bishop. 19. Lamb. 20. Ward. 
21. Campbell. 22. Hay. 23. Martin. 24. Steele. 
25. Bartlett. 26. Parsons. 27. Hawthorne, 28. 
Brooks. 29. Pope. 30. Hope. 31. Fisher. 32 and 
33. Taylor; (Mother) Goose. 34. Spencer. 35. 
Hood. -36. Lowell. 37 and 38. Abbott, Monk. 39. 
Bacon. 40. Coleridge. 


2.1.Asign. 2. Nowhere, now here. 3. Silence. 


3. Horse, hoarse. Cow,crow. Pig, prig. Hen, 
when, then. Dog, doge. Cat, chat. 
4. Battle torattle. Pigment to figment. Clamor 


Dawdling to curdling. 
Hackle to 


torumor. Bullet to bucket. 
Lassie to lady. Current to torrent, 
eockle. Pottery to battery. 

5. 1. Counter, pane—counterpane. 
carbon. 3. A, corn—acorn. 


2. Car, bon— 
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THe Cotron Crop. — The cotton crop is 
later than usual. In some districts it has been 
injured by drought, and in more by an excess 
of moisture. There is promise, notwithstanding, 
of a large erop, some estimates putting it as high 
as ten million bales. The visible supply in the 
markets of the world, the last week of August, 
was about three hundred thousand bales less 
than at that time last year, and the smallest at 
that time for seven years. For this reason the 


cotton-growers are receiving better prices than 


for the large crop of 1894-5. 


PRESIDENT FAURE IN Russ1aA.—The visit | at 


of President Faure of France to Russia was | 
attended by a.succession of banquets, military 
and naval reviews and popular and official 
demonstrations of weleome. The tsar’s hospi- 
tality was on as generous a scale as that which 
signalized the visit of the German emperor, and 


there was a spontaneity in the popular welcome | 


which was not exhibited toward the earlier 
guest. When the French sailors landed at St. 
Petersburg they were carried through the streets 
on the shoulders of Russians, and were treated 
with almost as much fervor as was shown the 
Russian sailors by the more excitable Frenchmen 
a year or more ago. 

A Franco-RussIAN ALLIANCE. — The 
most important incident of the visit was an 
intimation of an alliance between France and 
Russia. In offering a toast to Monsieur Faure, 
the tsar spoke significantly of “our two friendly 
and allied nations ;”’ and before leaving Russia 
Monsieur Faure sent a despatch to the dowager 
tsarina ‘at Copenhagen, in which he ascribed 
“the intimate union which exists to-day between 
the two nations” to the initiative of Alexander 
III. These intimations are interpreted as | 
meaning that a new and definite treaty of 
alliance has been framed. 

BoB ExPLosIons IN PARIs.—At the time 
of President Faure’s departure from Paris, and 
again, in the midst of the popular demonstration 
over his return, bombs were exploded in the 
streets a few minutes after the president passed. 
The bombs were of crude construction, and no 
serious injury was done by them. There have 
been anarchist threats against Monsieur Faure, 
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but the police attribute these explosions to aj} 
lunatic. 


PROTECTION OF SoNnG- Birps.—There is | 
a growing movement against the ruthless | 
destruction of song-birds for millinery purposes ; | 
and numerous societies have been formed to 
dissuade women from wearing adornments 
procured in such ways. The most noticeable 
attempt at legislation upon this matter is a law | 
enacted by the Massachusetts legislature at its 
recent session, which makes the mere possession 
of the skin or feathers of any bird which is now 
protected by law, punishable by the same penalty 
as has hitherto been imposed for killing the | 
birds. It has been decided, however, that the | 
law applies only to birds killed in Massachusetts, | 

- and the difficulty of distinguishing between such 
birds and those killed outside the state is likely 
to make the law ineffective. 

AN OBSTINATE STRIKE.—One of the most | 
obstinate strikes on record, that of the workmen 
in the slate quarries of Lord Penrhyn in Wales, 
has recently ended. The trouble began in 
August, 1896, when a committee of Lord 
Fenrhyn’s workmen presented to him certain 
grievances. These played an insignificant part 
in the contest, the real struggle being over the 
right of the workmen to combine. When the 
committee threatened a strike, Lord Penrhyn 
replied by dismissing all the committeemen from 
his employ, and declining to recognize any com- 
bination of his workmen. The strike followed, 
and all attempts at arbitration failed, until late 
last month Lord Penrhyn yielded. The strike 
involved two thousand workmen, and was the 
occasion of great distress. 

A REFORM IN SIBERIA.—Up to the present 
year the great province of Siberia, covering an 
area considerably larger than all Europe, has 
been without organized courts, the whole country 
having been subject to the arbitrary administra- 
tion of officials appointed by the tsar. On the 
first of August a modern and uniform system of 
public justice was instituted, and law courts 
were opened in each of the provincial capitals, 
with a court of appeals at. Irkutsk. There is 
still no trial by jury, but the new system 
represents a great advance upon the old. 

RECENT DEATHS.— Among eminent persons 
whose deaths have been recently reported are 
Dr. Walsham How, the English bishop of 
Wakefield, well-known as a hymn-writer, and 
author of the jubilee hymn which was sung 
throughout the British empire on the recent 
jubilee Sunday: and Count Mutsu, one of the 
most distinguished and progressive of Japanese 
statesmen, recently minister of foreign affairs, 
and at one time minister to the United States. 
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2Calla Lilies, for nter Blooming, 

15 .Oxalis, all Colors, including Dotiteuns, 
6 Choice Winterblooming Roses, all — 
5 Choice Geraniums, all ifferent, 

3 Carnations, ready to bloom, 

2 Elegant Decorative Palms, . ae 

8 Giant Golden Sacred Lilies, new 

You may select 3 complete sets for 60 cts. any 

6 sets for @1. Get your eeighber toclub oth ou 

and get yours Free. Catulogue free ; order today. 

RREAT WESTERN PLANT CO. Springfield, 0. 
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Best Paints 
Under the Sun 


Go farther, 
wear longer, hold their colors better than 
Strictly white lead—any other paints:— 


PATTONS= = x PAI NT 
ZI ww 
IN PASTE OR LIQUID FORM. 
J pisewin House Painting Medel capable 
color combinations), Master Painter’s 


Finting Card, and “How to Increase the Size of 
ouse”’—all Mailed postpaid for 12 cents. 


JAS. E. PATTON ©O., Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 


Sun-proof—weather-proof. 














Bailey’s 
Won’t Slip 
TIP. 


Ri: ti ren slip on 
Rt FACE. on 


of the best quality of 

rubber, and willwear 

ten times as long as 
ers. 


Chair. Made in ave ys internal fee: No. 

17, % ""; No. 18, 94/7; No. 19, 6; No. 20, 1 4 No. 21, 14% 

Mailed upon receipt o of price. 30 cent: 8 per © pair. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods FREE. 

Cc. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Modern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor- 
Saving. 5 and 10-cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 














IEARN A BIcy¢ 


Teas, Spices and Baking Powder, 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order amount, 
in total to 75 Ibs. fora Boys’ Bic 
Bicyoles 200 1 s. fora L 

Grade B 

for a Solid 
and Chain, stem-wind and 


' a Save — large profits. * 
works, fully warranted ; 101 


for an Autoharp; 30 
a Mandolin. e pay the express or freight f cash is sent 
with order. Send address on postal card for Catalogue, 
Order Sheet and Particulars. 


||_W. G. BAKER (Dept. ¥), Springfield, Mass. 








BY SELLING 75 LBS. BAKER’S 


Always of Highest Quality and Absolutely Fresh. 


icycle; 50 lbs. for a Decorated Dinner pes; 25 Tbs. 
lver Watch and Chain; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch 
ndant set, Waltham or Elgin 
- for a Solid Gold Ring ; 15 Ibs. 
air of Lace Curtains; 22 Ibs. for a ewriter ;'30 Ibs. 
‘airy boi ag 90 lbs. for a Sewing Machine; 25 lbs. 
0 ibs. for a Crescent Camera: 6 Ibs. for 
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Home Burden - Lifter 


Seeee SSSeeee™e 





The 





F course every housekeeper would be only too happy 

to lessen the heavy, constant burden that she must 
face on washing day. The Steam-Washer offered to our 
readers is proving itself to be the Home “ Burden-Lifter” of 
“Blue Monday.” If you wish to know more about it, send 
us a postal. We will mail particulars. 


+ + 


“The Steam-Washer | obtained 
through The Youth’s Companion 
has been given a careful trial in 
my laundry. It is a great success. 
When |! first read about the 
Washer in the Companion | could 
hardly credit the claims made for 
it. I, however, ordered one, which 
has now been in use several 
weekse 

In the interest of woman | wish 
to say that the Steam-Washer has 
done all and even more than you 
claim for it, as my clothes never 
looked as white as they do now. 
No more scrubbing of clothes in 
my home after this! Besides | 
get them hung out on the line 
three hours earlier than formerly 
—a saving of strength, money, 
time and patience. The Washer 
certainly ought to be in every 
home in the land.”—MRS. D. B. 
LINCOLN, Wollaston, Mass. 


+ + 


“The Steam-Washer we ordered 
from you on a two weeks’ 
trial has exceeded our expec- zs 
tations. It is all you claim for Lop 
it. We would not part with “=~ 
it for double its cost if we could 
not get another.”,—RAAB & 
AKEY, Berea, Ohio. 
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Upon receipt of price, $10.00, we will deliver the Steam-Washer at any 
freight office east of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado or New Mexico, FREE. 
Orders received from these four States, or from States westward, should be 
accompanied with $2.00 additional. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ONE OF NATURE’S DECORATIONS.—A 
singular crystalline disk, more than two inches 
in diameter, shaped like a lens or a medal, and 
glittering with golden reflections, is described in 
Popular Science as having recently been found 
by a mineral collector in Dlinois. It is said to 
be composed of marcasite, which is a compound 
of iron and sulphur, crystallized in such a 
manner that bright streaks radiate on all sides 
from the centre of the disk. Such an object 
would have been a much-envied decoration for 
the breast of an Indian chief. 


NEW SovuRCES a GoLp.—Among_ the TO Keep up with the Times, 


benefits expected to be derived from the great 
railroad line which the Russians are constructing 
across Siberia is the opening up of rich sources 
of gold, now practically unutilized, in that 
remote country. Recent surveys of the gold 
placers of Siberia have shown that there is a 
good supply of the precious metal, but that partly 
on account of the severity of the climate, and 
partly through lack of the means of transporta- 
tion, these stores have hitherto remained unde- 
veloped. Unlike those of California, the Siberian 
placers are found below, instead of above, the 
level of the streams in the gold-bearing valleys. 

FEVER IN PLANTS.—It appears from some 
curious experiments made by Mr. H. M. Richards 
that when plants are wounded their respiration 
inereases, and at the same time their temperature 
perceptibly rises, as if a kind of fever had been 
produced by the wound. A_ thermo-electric 
apparatus, capable of registering a change of one- 
four-hundredth of a degree, was employed. 
When a potato was wounded, the fever mani- 
fested itself by an elevation of temperature which 
was greatest at the end of twenty-four hours, 
when it began slowly to decline. An onion 
similarly treated acquired an increase of temper- 
ature many times greater than that shown by 
the potato, and the fever, instead of being con- 
fined to the neighborhood of the wound, affected 
the entire onion. In fact, the onion proved to 
be more readily affected in this way than any 
other vegetable experimented with. The rise of 
temperature is caused by increased absorption of 
oxygen. 

A MASTER Sun.—It was once believed by 
some astronomers that the entire starry universe 
revolved around a centre of attraction, and the 
star named Alcyone, in the beautiful group of 
the Pleiades, was selected by the German 
astronomer Meedler as marking that great centre. 
It has long been known, however, that Meedler’s 
conclusion, which was based on the apparent 
motions of the stars, was incorrect, and if any 
universal centre exists, it has not yet been 
discovered. In fact, many stars seem to be 
moving in straight lines, some in one direction 
and some in another; and among these is our 
own sun. But it is possible that further obser- 


vations will show that all the stars are really | 


moving in curved lines. In the meantime it has 
been found that there are certain groups, or sets, 
of stars which appear to travel together. To 
what set, if any, the sun belongs, we do not yet 
know, but quite lately Monsieur Delauney has 
presented before the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris reasons for thinking that those stars whose 
distances have been measured (that is to say, 
those which are nearest to us) group themselves 
around Sirius, the dog-star, in a manner similar 
to that in which the inner planets are grouped 
around the sun. If this is correct, Sirius may 
possibly be the master sun to which our orb of 
day is a distant satellite. 

MAN AND THE RESTLESS OCEANS.—A 
question now being discussed among ethnologists 
is, To what extent did the great ocean currents 
influence the migration of mankind from 
continent to continent in prehistoric times? 
The fact that a current, starting near the Malay 
Peninsula, and passing the seas of China and 
Japan, crosses the Pacific to the western coast 
of the United States, is regarded by some as 
significant concerning the possibility of Asiatics 
having reached America by way of the Pacific 
Ocean. Other vast movements of the waters of 
the sea, to which attention has recently been called 
in connection with this subject, are the South 
Pacific current, which flows from South America 
toward the Polynesian Islands; the Middle 
Atlantic current, which, starting near Spain and 
the northern coast of Africa, reaches South 
America and the West Indies; and the North 
Atlantic current, which sweeps along our eastern 
seaboard and then crosses over to the coasts of 
Europe. 

STUDYING FLoweRsS WitH X-Rays.—The 
applications of the X-rays to the study of 
phenomena invisible without their aid contin- 
ually inerease in number. Some of the results 
are rather curious than useful, but substantial 
additions to knowledge are being made in this 
way. One of the latest scientific uses found for 


the rays is in revealing the inner structure of 
flowers and fruit buds. In some respects this is 
a better method than dissecting for the study of 
certain parts of plants. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”" (Ade. 


RACINE 
FEET 10c. 








Can be sewed to the legs of 

children’s stockings, making | 

them as g 

foot of a stocking, strong cot- 
, 


Paris. 


COMPANION. 


By COOK OF BOSTON.§ 
It is atwenty-page book for the vest pocket, which 


ood as new. Justthe | will enable you to acquire French enough to get about 
Sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents. | 

























ton, fast black, triple heel and | ¢, g, . 
toe; cheaper than darning and by Toversing the knee Cc. S. COOK, 24 Winter Street, BOSTON 
ee EF = ST0vE 

cents per pair 0 » > = +} SS R , - 7 
vith inst ions. Sizes 5 to 9. Si f 8 to Oy LS, h P \ a 
are suitable Yor footing Indkes™ hone Also" ox ‘chit | SUN [TASTE rowisn 
ren’s Iron Stockings . per p pairs for 50c. , . . 
° Best Quality-Largest Quantity 
RACINE KNITTING CO., Dept. D, RACINE, WIS. | ea a pelt po 
ress S U | T Extra Pants $ 4 | st¥ ae - —. 





y and Cap, 

Delivered free at any Express or Post- 
office in this country. Splendid wool Cas- 
simeres; well made; well lined ; patent 
waistbands. 4 to lb yrs.W: for or 












Morse Bros. 
CANTON, Mass. US: 





send order. ey refunded if you want it. 





SHAUGHNESSY BROS.., wow vork city Ny. 





is a perplexing problem, but the Chautauqua 
Reading Circle solves it. You will find 
mental rest and refreshment in the friend- 
ship of good books. 


The German-Roman Year 


of the C. L. S. C. offers a successful plan. 
Send for information to 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. 31, Buffalo, N.Y. | 
No Additional Expense for the — 
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which reduces the | 


LOOK 


Costs a Little Extra to Get, but Wise Women 
Buy It Because It Looks Better, Wears 
Better, and It is Better, than Anything Else. 
ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 
It's the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 

If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 


Samples showing labels and matertals mailed free. 


Ss. H. & M, CO., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 











y.. 
oo chances of puncture | 
at least 75 per cent. 
over all Pneumatic Tires, | 
yet is Light and Resilient. 
St tin Cocke PE cpericnce” as, Pree, 
L. C. CHASE & CO., 129 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
New York City, 341 Broadway. Chicago, 192 Van Buren St. 
Philadelphia, 917 Arch St 





Free. 





BELL honored and loved. 
Sweetness and purity of 
tone have made THE NEW 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 
widely known and univer- 
3 sally appreciated. The acme 
of excellence. 
perfection. 
The New Departure Bell C-., 
16 Main 8t., Bristol, Cona. 
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with our guarantee of purity. 


The Larkin Pla 


are yours in a 


perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 
brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. 


diameter. The Bed is the Article of Furniture 
Supreme: In it a Third of Life is Passed. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as 
represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify us 
goods are subject to our order. We make 
no charge for what you have used. 


——_—_—_—— 

If you remit in advance, you will 1eceive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of 
the house, and shipment day after order 
is received. Money refunded promptly if the 

x or Premium does not prove all expected. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 

8a” Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors 
who readily pay the listed retail prices. This provides 
the $10.00 ful to pay our bill, and gives the young 
folk the premium as ‘a middleman’s profit.”” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


NoTe—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our read- 
ers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give youa 
box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of 
great value. but they also give each purchaser a 
valuable premium, and we personally know they 
carry out what they promise.— 7he/ndependent,N.Y¥. 


Booklet Handsomely Mustoatiog 
1S Premiums sent on requ 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. | 








The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. 


THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. ‘ 
saves you half the regular retail prices; half 
the cost. 
of the soaps and all middlemen’s profits 
remium, itself of equal value. 
Steel, Brass-Trimmed Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to the chamber, 
while they convey 2 delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 


Very strong and will last a lifetime. 
will never break. Detachable lignum-vitz ball-bearing casters. 4 feet 6in. wide. 6 feet 
6 in. long. Head, 4 feet 5% in. Foot, 3 feet 2% inches high. 


Reh ehetes 


100 B. “SWEET HOME” SOAP. . . $5.00 
For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. 
BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP « « 
A perfect soap for flannels. 
12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 
4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, -20 
¥ 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, -60 
; Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 
itier. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE S0aP, 30 : 
14 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, +25 . 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, .25 





Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. Capital, $500,000. 


: for 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 


You pay but the usual retail value 
One premium is A White Enameled 
They harmonize 
Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy 
Malleable castings, 


Corner posts are 1 inch in 





Our Great Combination Box. 
Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° ae 30 ¢ 
Unequalled for washing the hair. . 


1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . 30 


OTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . .30 © 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. ‘ 

JAR, 2 ozs.. MODJESKA COLD CREAM 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 


1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER ° 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 


1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost 

THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. 

All You get the Premium 
$ i 0. ( pel atieet, gratis. 


10 , 
$10.00 « 
1000 * 
‘ 
‘ 


$20 














What is “Bread and Butter French")) OVER HALF A CENTURY 


| 


An Ounce of Economy | 


In the Purchase of Skirt Binding Often 
Results in a Pound of Loss. That Which 
Costs More is Usually Worth More. 


3 





History made LIBERTY | ? 


The ideal of | = 
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The Family Friend. 


CHILDREN 
THE FRIEND OF - PARENTS 
{ GRANDPARENTS 
MOTHER’S FRIEND. 


PERTAAGT® 


FOR ALL PAIN. 


The Genuine never fails. 
it can always be relied on. 
Used Internally and Externally. 


























































Far superior to any imitation or substitute, 

Lt costs more to make, it costs more to buy 
but is cheaper because stronger, better 
and purer than anything else. 


s@ Note our Name on Label and Wrapper. 


00 “What Shall I Have For FREE 
‘ 


Breakfast, Dinner and 
Supper?’ Suggestions for 
Lunches, Hal day Dinners, ete. Every house 
eeper should haveit. Sent on receipt of infor 
mation whether Pond’s Extract is sold at your 


Grocery or Drug Store 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 7% Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
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Simplicity 
is but one of the merits of the Enterprise 
New Meat Chopper. It is in two pieces, 


can be taken apart and cleaned so quickly 
you never miss the time. 


ENTERPRISE) | 


MEAT CHOPPER 


chops 7 kind of food for any kind of a 
dish—without waste, without muss. Saves 
its price in a week. Saves labor, saves time. 
Sold by all hardware dealers. Price, No.2, $1.75. 
No. 4. $2.25. Our trade-mark, “Enterprise,”’ is 
on every machine. Send 4 cents in stamps for 
the “Enterprising Housekeeper.” 200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MPG. CO. OF PA,, Philadeiphi 


ESTERBROOK’S 
V 
New 
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570. 


CLO=-3Ad 
HAMA=-A 


Made for the new style of Vertical 
Writing, with fine, firm points for 
Schools, also for Bookkeepers. 


1 doz. for 10 cts., 3 doz. for 25 cts. in Stamps. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works, Camden, NW. J. 26 John St., New York. 
| 
| 
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» as 2 aK 
$897 Models, $75 to all alike. 


Hartford Bicycles, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for picte—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
ge to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft. or an Express Money - Order, 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever request 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
weapes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
coutinue it as we cannot find — name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found ov 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to qtrangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
straugers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE AVOIDANCE OF COLDS. 


In a recent issue of the Companion a few words 
were said concerning the usual modes of catching 
cold, and mention was made of the various 
especially sensitive areas of the body, or “cold 
spots,”’ but nothing was said as to the best means 
of protecting these spots and preserving the body 
in general from colds. 

It is not always sufficient, however, to point out 
a danger; it is often of even greater importance 
to show how the danger may be averted. Most 
people properly recognize a cold as avoidable, 
and think they are greatly to be commended for 
the prudence they exercise in protecting them- 
selves; but if they did but know it, they are really 
doing all they can to make themselves susceptible 
to colds by weakening their resisting powers. 

A German professor once wrote a long treatise, 
with a learned title, on how to avoid catching 
cold. After tracing the history of colds from the 
earliest ages, studying their causes and symp- 
toms, and cataloguing the remedies which have 
been used by the most eminent physicians of all 
times, he concluded with a short chapter on 
prevention. 

His plan was to inure the back of the neck to 
drafts by having some one direct a current of air 
upon it from a bellows three times a day. 

The writer had the correct idea, although its 
practical application was clumsy, and he was a 
long time in reaching it. The best and only way 
to escape colds is to meet the causes that produce 
them and not to run from them. 

Let the body be hardened by a cold sponge bath 
or even a cold plunge, followed by brisk rubbing 
with a “scratchy” towel, every morning. Let the 
clothing be adapted to the season, though always 
as light as possible, but keep the neck uncovered 
—no turned-up coat collar, no mufiler, no boa. 
Never let the temperature in the house rise above 
seventy degrees in the winter. Air every room 
systematically every day, no matter what the 
outdoor temperature may be. Always have fresh 
air in the bedroom; there is nothing poisonous in 
“night-air,” popular belief to the contrary not- 
withstanding 

In a word, don’t be always afraid of catching 
cold; don’t coddle, but meet cold and wet and 
changes of temperature like a man—or rather, 
like a horse, and you will then run a better 
chance of being as strong as a horse. 

Of course you must strengthen your armor 
where it is weak, but if you recognize in yourself 
a weak place, a “cold spot,” don’t cover it up 
with more clothes, but toughen it, and toughen 
your entire body until it is one homogeneous 
resistant whole. 

—_--o —-—— 


A BABY PRINCESS’S BAPTISM. 


Though the second daughter of the Tsar of 
Russia, baby sister of the Grand Duchess Olga, is 
not so welcome either at the court or among the 
people of Russia as a prince would have been, she 
is the recipient of just as many official and per- 
functory attentions. Probably the greater part 
of these are highly unwelcome to the little 
princess herself. . 

Her baptism, for instance, must have been 
terrible ordeal for so small a girl. Some of the 
presents might, indeed, have interested her to a 
slight extent, because they were bright things. 
Her first godfather gave her a cross decorated 
with precious stones, which would attract even 
baby eyes. To her first godmother’s gift she 
would not have been likely, at so tender an age, 
to pay much attention; it was a gown of magnifi- 
cent white silk. 

In this gown, the godmotner presented her at 
the altar for baptism. Grouped about her were 
the great dignitaries of the court and certain 
other high functionaries. The other godfathers 
and godmothers brought to the priest who bap- 
tized the little princess—the pope, Yanicheff. 
chaplain to the tsar—nine candles, which, as 
soon as they were lighted, were ranged about the 





baptismal font. Their blinking lights must have 
attracted the gaze of the imperial baby. Ina 
moment her nostrils caught the smell of the 
incense which the priest presented to each of the 
godparents. 

On her breast the princess wore the images of 
certain saints, and above these was a strip of 
paper, on which it was necessary for the priest to 
inscribe the name given her. The name is very 
long, and the baby objected strenuously before 
this part of the ceremony was completed. 

She objected still more strenuously to what 
followed. After prayers, the princess’s clothes 
were removed, and she was dipped—the priest 
holding her by the head—three times in the holy 
water, while the sacramental baptismal words, 
the same with all Christian sects, were pro- 
nounced. 

The princess’s confirmation, as is customary in 
the Greek Church, followed immediately. Her 
eyes were anointed with holy oil in order that she 
might see well; her ears, that she might hear that 
which is pure and good; her lips, that she might 
speak only the truth; her hands, that they might 
always do good; and her feet, that they might 
always walk in the right path. 

After this the ceremony was at an end, and the 
servants were permitted to dress the princess, 
who certainly, if she had been old enough to 
think at all, must have been overjoyed that there 
were no further solemnities. 





RESCUED DEER. 


Man’s relation to the wild creatures of the 
world is, in the present day, so commonly that of 
destroyer, that it is pleasant to read of a case in 
which men assumed the character of rescuers, 
and in which the rescued were not unappreciative 
of the kindness shown them. 


In April of the present year two gentlemen of 
Bismarck, North Dakota, discovered twenty-four 
deer hemmed in by the ice and water above 
Bismarck. They were in a clump of bushes, shut 
in by the ice, neck-deep in water, and had become 
so t oroughly chilled that they had no power to 
save themselves. 

The two men went to the spot in a skiff and cut 
a passage through the ice, but even then they had 
to drive the deer along and compel them to swim 
ashore. The r creatures were nearly chilled 
to death, and two of them were quite helpless on 
reaching land. These two were taken toa 
and thawed. ra | made no resistance when 
carried in, and submitted to having their legs 
rubbed to restore the circulation. 

Even when they could walk again, they seemed 
in no hurry to depart, probably finding their warm 
quarters more desirable than the icy water in 
which they had so long stood. They showed no 
distrust of their rescuers, and were manifestly 
grateful for the help they had received. ‘ 

Twelve other deer were found on a cake of ice, 
and it was necessary to splash water on them to 

et them to swim ashore. In all probability 
Both parties of deer would have perished but for 
the humane exertions of the two gentlemen. 


RECKLESS VOYAGERS. 


A New York exchange says that during a gale 
which ravaged the Atlantic coast, the Short Beach 
Life-Saving Station on Long Island was aroused 
to rescue four men in a small sloop about half a 
mile from shore. 


After a tedious and Fp ey trip, the surf-boat 
reached the sloop, and the crew found on board 
four men benumbed with cold, and half-starved. 
When brought to a place of safety and thawed 
out, they told their story. ; 

They had been out on a gunning trip on the 
Sound, and when overtaken by the storm had 
taken refuge in a deserted shanty. Their pro- 
visions were soon exhausted, and also their fuel, 
and then, although perfectly aware of their peril 
they set sail again, in hopes of bringing up ai 
some place where they could get provisions. 

As @ consequence of such rashness they came 
near losing their lives. The captain of the life- 
savers remarked afterward that it was a pity to 
risk the lives of good men to save the lives of 
confirmed idiots. 


ORDERING BY SAMPLE. 


A young woman entered a telegraph office in a 
Maine town, and asked the operator if his line 
made connection with Boston. So says the 
Lewiston Journal, which proceeds to tell the 
story thus: 


On being answered in the affirmative, the woman 
opened her reticule, took out a bunch of samples, 
and went to writing. After some difficulty she 
squeezed her thoughts into ten words, and 
approached the sending table. She laid down the 
written blank, two samples, one marked “A,” the 
other “B,” and a quarter. The message read: 

“Sellum & Sellum, Boston. Send, express, five 
yards sample ‘A’ and six yards ‘B.’” 





SIGHTSEEING SIMPLIFIED. 


There is always room for a new application of 
an old principle, even so old a one as that of the 
division of labor. 


Millicent—How long did your Easter trip to 
Rome occupy? 
ee a week altogether—there and 
Millicent—And you saw everything? 
Madeline—Oh, yes; you see there were three of 
us. Mother went to the picture-galleries. I 
examined the monuments, and father studied 
local color in the cafés.—Roseleaf. 





SURPRISED. 


Throggins, a notoriously lazy man, met his 
friend Hoppendyke on the street. 


“Glad to see you, old fellow,” said Hoppendyke, 
“but you are looking thin.” 

“Yes,” replied Throggins. “It is the result of 
"Sl cure k!” echoed the astonished H 

“Of overwork!” echoed the astonishe ty) - 
dyke. ¥ Whose?” — 


“BARRIN’ me landlad 


and me washwoman,” 
said Mr. Horrigan, with “r 


onest pride, “Oi owe no 


man a cint.”—Jndianapolis Journal. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN LEAD-PENCILS. 


»y simply removing the wood with the Finger-Nail 

as long a point can be obtained _as desired without 

the use of knife or sharpener. For sale by dealers. 
Sample mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Weak Arms, 


Weak Knees, Varicose Veins, 
Swollen Joints, are quickly 
relieved and often cured 
by our knitted 


Elastic Bands ana 
Elastic Stockings. 


Made strictly to measure at about HALF usual prices. 
Don’t suffer. Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, Lyon, Mass. 
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Of all Dealers. Sample GEORGE FROST CO. 
pair, by Mail, 25e. 551 Tremont St., BOSTON MA 





GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Go.’s 





Gi Breakfast 


Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 


Trade- Mat. CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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Pingree’s 
reputation for 
honesty of pur- 
pose, thorough- 
ness and reli- 
ability is the 
guarantee in all 
the shoes made 
by his firm, 
PINGREE 

SMITH, Detroit. 











Hazen 8S. Pingree, Governor 
of Michigan, says: “I would 
not be without the Pratt Fast- 
eners on my shoes if I had to 
pay 50 cents apiece for them !”’ 


# “Composite” 


is the best ever made for women at 
. We want every woman who reads 
Youth’s Companion to see the “Com- 
posite Shoe,” show this advertisement to her 
shoe-dealer and ask for these shoes. Any 
woman buying a pair can have her money 
back if the shoes are not right. There is no risk. 

The Composite Shoe 
combines all the best fea- 
tures of modern shoemaking 
— style — durability — com- 
fort — and 






























Pratt Fasteners 


hold laces without tying, wide 
stay extending from heel to 
top prevents back seam from 
ripping, four rows of silk 
stitching secure seams¢ 
Made by skilled work- 
men from dull- 
, soft, dur- 

able kid, with 
stout, welt-stitch- 
ed, cork-filled, 
damp - proof soles 
for wear, 


and from fine 


with 
plump, — 
stitched soles 

In Lace 
for dress only, neat, 
wear. stylish 
“Coin” toe, 
kid tips, medium 
opera heel, every 


size and width, top fac- 
ings embossed with our 
name, soles stamped ‘* Composite.” 


Don't pay fancy 
rices for shoes when you can get 3 00 
Sees style, durability and comfort for = 
with the reputation of the most famous manufacturer of 
fine shoes in the country, their guarantee behind them. 
If your dealer hasn’t them and won’t send 
for them, send us $3.00 with your name and 
address, with size and width you wear, and 
the name of your , and we will see that 
you them, 

Modernized Mother Goose Melodies—illus- 
trated in colors— sent FREE on receipt of 
your name and address and of three leadin 
shoe-dealers in your town. Address Dept. Y. 


PINGREE & SMITH, Detroit, Mich. 


tA 
Bee —_ 
Peto — 8 ee —— = 
To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot-Gun 7 
If so, our /deal Hand Book **D)”’ willinterest you. 100 
pages of knowledge gained through twenty-five years’ 
ene th Arms and Ammunition. No Dealer or 
Shooter should be without it. Send two 2-centstamps for 
Postage and mention Youth’s Companion. ree. 
DEAL MANUFACTURING CO., New Haven, Conn. 








IVERS & POND PIANOS 


a Vy hy 1 


An Easy Way to 


to have one of these beautiful instruments. How? 


Write and we will tell you. 
to approval at our risk and expense, 








Where no dealer sells them we ship subject 


if the piano, after trial, isn’t satisfactory. We sell on Easy Payments. 


Our Hanpsome CaraLocur, and a 


PERSONAL LETTER giving valuable 


information, prices, and explaining our Liberal Easy Payment Plans, 


sent Free for the asking. 


| 
3 ' 4 “a ® = ; 2 
Get One. BQ-—arC 
We make it easy for any home in the United States ee 
and pay railway freights both ways 


We can easily save you on a First-Class Piano 


— perhaps $100. Write us. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Possess a degree of perfection unknown in other garments. 
in style, fit, finish and workmanship to any other line produced. 
that’s why we sell more than any other three houses combined. 


return it if not more than panes. Send a # postal 6 for sonday. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The STEVENS CLOAKS 


The 


Mailed FREE. 





are the recognized standard of excellence for the entire cloak trade. 
e have many imitators, as far as pictures go, but no further. 
It’s the re-orders that come from each garment we send out. 











Our 
Reputation 


for making the 
most beautiful 
garments pro- 
duced will be 
more than 

maintained 
this coming 
season, 


Our Plan 
of fixing the 
price by the 
question, 


“How low can 
we sell it?” 


instead of the 
customary, 
** How much 
will it bring??? 
will prove a 
revelation to 
you on prices 
this season. 











308 — Black Cloth Jacket 505 — 


made 28 inches long, from ame, heavy, 4 


304 —Black Cloth Jacket 


made from fine, all-wool kersey, 


Seal Plush Cape 


made 24 in. long from fine seal plush and Mined 


400 —Tan Cloth Jacket 


made from a_ beautiful, tan 












wool boucle, half-lined with satin rha . with fancy changeable silk serge. Made Irish frieze of a pretty, soft 
One of the greatest bargains we have ever poe mmece om = be pee double plaited back, and beautifull = shade. You will be” astonished 
offer ani cannot be matched under 224 beautifully ored; a re; with embroidery, jet and black thibet fur. when you see this coat at the 
$10.00 jacket for 6 50 Others will ask 50 for inferior 5 rice. 
MP PTICS cc cc cc cc ccccsece . Galy cccccccy eee . garments. Our priceonly ....... MEY * coccscvecce . 


Positively superior 
None can equal our garments, 
Try one of the following five: 






















Now ‘ 


Pouring In 
as never be. 
fore. The re- 


guests for our 


SPECIAL 
CLOAK 
CATALOGUE 


for 1897-8 are ‘ 
now pouring in j 


by the thou- 
sands, Every 
woman who 
saw cloaks 


from our house 
last year wants 
a, 


We advise 
you te write ! 
early to secure P 
one of the first 
edition 


FREE. 








325 — Black Cloth Jacket 


made from fine quality all-wool cheviot, 23 in. long, 
body lined throughout with all-silk ‘serge, and 
poe trimmed with braid and stitching. We 
cannot fully describe the elegance of this garment, 
but it cannot be matched under $20.00. $10. 

Our priceonly ....scccscsecsesses 





Catalogue Free. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 105 and 109 State 








Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder. : 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities 
asa Perfect Sanitary 


. . Delightful yie,s ‘havin 
Positively Relieves Evenly eat, Nett 

o, = Suapere etc. Removes Blotehes’ 

makes the skin smooth fF REE 

subs tity: = by 

feet or tga for 2% eth 
mple m: ame + paver) 

gERE RHARD | RD MENN) NC oe FR EE 
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The Perfect Revolver. 


No other firearm equals the Revolver in the op- 
portunities for accident—for explosion—for mistakes, 
etc. Unusual attention must be given to the materials 
used—to the workmanship and to the method of discharge. 


Smith & Wesson 


Hammerless Safety 


Revolvers 


require for their operation sufficient grasp, simultaneous- 
ly applied on both stock and trigger, to render them 
perfectly harmless in the hands of a child. It’s a most 
carefully made Revolver—a Revolver with a reputation. 


Catalogue eating different models free 
on application. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
19 Stockbridge St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boys and Girls, 
START A BANK ACCOUNT, 
BE INDEPENDENT! 


We want a thousand Boys and Girls to sell our Teas, 
Spices and Baking Powder. When you sell our goods, 
4 make cus- 





ers whic 
will establish 2 


$ ibs. 


860 a 
ih, 2 ar, ana 
will ay or our addres plains seta ith 
G r Ay Un "Re Delivered and Collec 

‘ OHSENBERGER, Manager 
205-207 Upper First Street, Evansville, Ind. 








A NEGESSITY ts evens HOME}; 
MUSIC reoeees 5, 


Pr hig ES PoPul aR" 


> . =. 
[ yds saat » i INSPIRES. 


RNISH "AMERICANS 


PIANOS 
From ~ S522 


ANOS ORGANS 6 < a 


2AKABLE PR 
New OPOs; 7, 


THIS IS OUR .- 
36th Year in Business, 


During our existence as a firm 
of piano and organ manufactur- 
ers we have issued many cata 


INSTALL 
MENTS. 


an entirely new catalogue, an art souvenir 
of surpassing beauty and interest. The front page of the cover has a reproduction in 
colors of a remarkable oil painting, the subject of which is “AN ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN CHOIR,” a band of old-world singers and players, showing the 
curious musical instruments in use in the land of the Pharaohs a thousand years before the 
Christian Era. We will send this elegant catalogue EE 
To ANY intending purchaser WHO WILL MENTION R E 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION anv send Se it AT ONCE. 
Ask for New 
1898 


Catalogue of 





Ask for the New 
Catalogue with 


Fifty . 





Models to Select 
from, 


a 


DON’T 
FORGET! 





Staten é Offices and Lumber Yards at xt Washington, New Jersey. 
This elegant souvenir describes all our latest models of the CORNISH 
AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS, gives lowest possible prices at 
factory cost, Full particulars of our popular method of business—Factory to family 


direct, saving all agent’s, dealer’s and middleman’s profits, Ask for the new cata- 
logue (1898 models) and write to-day. It Costs | Nothing but the Asking. 


CORNISH & CO., Sovers* Washington, New Jersey. 


36 Years. 



































show what the pencil was, for only good pen- 
cils are used to astump. Pencils which their 
holders enjoy to the end, are the celebrated 


America 
Dixon Gu. Pencils 
Smooth, even, frictionless, tough. Every degree of 


hardness or softness,—every grade of finish. 
If your dealer does not keep them send 16 cents for pencils worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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(Gs RESCEN 
"BICYCLES - 


The Popular Wheel ree 
at the Standard \: /}y’ 
Price and no Better _~¥ ra 
Wheel at any Price. ¥ f\ 
Crescent Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. % 
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Made from choice Pacific Coast wheat. 
All the nerve and strength-giving quali- 


ties carefully retained, only the outer 
or woody fibre being removed. 


AN AGREEABLE CHANGE 
FROM OATMEAL. 


The best food for young children. Cut of 
the bear on every package. At all Grocers. 


CAM ERA For One 
Day’s ween 





PAE TRE EE IE PETRIE I~ 






























We send this Snap Shot Camera with 
Developing and Printing Outfit complete to 
Boys and Girls for selling 1% dozen packages 
of Bluine at 10 cents per ; 
package, or we send a Nick- 


el-Plated Watch with 



















Chain and Charm for 

selling 1% dozen of 

Bluine. Send your 
full address by return 

mail and we will for- | 
ward the Bluine, post- { 
paid; also a large Pre- ) 
mium List which gives 






full descriptions of both Camera and Watch. 


BLUINE COMPA?™. Concord Junction, Mass. 
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BRIGHT, BRAINY BOYS 


First of all, a complete Encyclopedia ; but 


to be s lied with bright, brainy books — the very latest and best attainable. 
frrmust be abeal utely reliable, simple in language, and, above all, thoroughly up ta, date, — for seientitic facts mu 
this wonderful age. Such a work is The American Educator, made especially to supply the 
constant, faithful daily companion, 


A GOOD-NATURED FRIEND AT YOUR ELBOW WHO KNOWS 


and ean instantly answer those perplexing questions that confront the children in their studies. Publication of The American Salncates a 
( 


is unavoidably delayed until October 1 to We should much regret this delay but for the fact that it enables us to 
important su {bay right down to the present month — notably the new 
description will be given, with the only accurate maps and routes in existence, completed since A ugust 1 by our spe 
the U.S. Survey. 
(wholly set aside for advertising purposes) shall have been allotted. 
If you fail to participate in this advance © pope et gg very same books will cost you from $35.00 to $45.00 later on. 


accuracy and up-to-date character. No other boo 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ambitious youth of America with a 


bring severa 
Klondike Gold Fields, of which « full geological 


rm = ce will therefore be continued until October 15, or until our entire first edition 
Our advance sale at one thin! price After that date prices will positively be advanced, as heretofore announced. Don’t fail to send for sample 
Remember, this wonderful new work stands absolutely alone in its completeness, 
, ho matter how large or costly, will tell you one-half as much regarding the live questions of to-day—the men and things you must know about. 












EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER, 


Limited to October 15. 

Until October 15 a first payment of only $1.00 
will secure immediate possession of the complete set of 
four aaage volumes of this new and unapproach- 
able modern reference library. You will have ten 
days in which to make a critical examination; if 
the work is not exactly as represented you can 
return the set and your tirst payment will be cheerfully 
refunded. We gladly assume this risk, knowing that 
you will be surprised and delighted with the won- 
derful bargain you have secured, and will make the 
sinall subsequent monthly payments promptly and with 
the utmost satisfaction. 


THIS ANNOUNCEMENT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


sages at once. 


ultiply fast in 








cial expert of 








SEND FOR 
SAMPLE 
PAGES. 


YOU NEED THIS WORK 


Though You Have a Dozen Older Ones. 

Our proposition deserves the instant attention of every man 
woman and child who desires to keep up with the wonderful 
scientific progress of this wonderful age; and on the liberal 
terms offered no ambitious student need be without this 
latest, greatest and most practically useful of all 
reference libraries. 


FOUR IMMENSE QUARTO VOLUMES. 


65,000 Encyclopaedic Articles. 
15,000 Biographical Sketches. 
75,000 Geographical References. 
10,000 Columns of Meaty Matter. 


4,000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
500 DESIGNS IN BRILLIANT COLORS. 


Until October 15 an initial payment of only $1.00 secures 
the, set at one-third the regular price. 


That’s Our Way of Advertising, 


MADE BY AMERICANS FOR AMERICANS 


during the past eighteen months, and at a cost exceeding 
$250,000. It comprises the condensed wisdom of 200 eminent 
scientists and specialists. It is fresh and brilliant from A to Z, 
There is no other book in its class. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR SAMPLE PAGES 


so that you may have ample time to see exactly what you are 
ng. 
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UP-TO-DATE—1897 








THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


combines the essential features of a complete general Eney- 
clopedia, a Pronouncing Dictionary, a Library of 
Bio hy anda Gazetteer of the World. s ’ 
of 200 prominent American scholars and specialists, is based 
upon the latest reports and statistics up to date of 
issue. Two-thirds of the subject-matter has been written 
since Jan. 1, ’97—a truly marvellous performanee— and 
special attention has been given late subjects of 1897, on 
which all other books are necessari 

October 15 an advance deposit of only 


$1.00 Secures the Set 


atless than one-third the regular price, the remainder boing 
payable at the rate of a few cents daily. No other work will tel 
you how to photograph in 3 colors; how to calculate the gear 
of your “bike”; what Edison and Tesla have discovered in 
electrical science during 1897; meteorology, astronomy 
bacteriology, agricultural chemistry, and all other usefu 
sciences up-to-date and by the 


Greatest Living Specialists; 


Hawaii, Cuba and Greece, up to September, 1897; how to 
itch a “curved” ball; farm insects and household pests — 
10w to destroy them ; Andrée’s and Nansen’s Polar researches ; 

how microbes ripen cheese; population of countries, States. 
counties, cities, towns and villages, from special reports of 
1897; biographies of living men of recent fame—the very 
ones you most want to know about; and the thousand and one 
other new topics that have been developed during the past 
busy year, of invention, exploration and discovery. Nine 
out of every ten persons who have received sample pages 
have ordered the work, convinced that it is precisely 
what we claim, viz., complete, reliable, Jracstioatis 
helpful, and the only thoroughly up-to-date 


y silent. ntil 








PARTIAL LIST OF EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS, 


THE AMERICAN. EDUCATOR is now off. press and in the 


Encyclopedia, Library of Biography, Dictionary & Gazetteer. 


AD THIS OFFE 


Prof. Charles Smith Morris, of the Philadelphia Academy of Nat. Sciences. 
Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., of University of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Marcus Benjamin, Ph.D., F.C.S., of Smithsonian Institution. 

Prof. Mansfield Merriman, C.E., Ph.D., Lehigh University. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, LL.D., Director of U. 8. Naval Observatory. 

Prot. Amos Emerson Dolbear, Ph.D., Tufts College, Massachusetts. 
Prof. Lewis Swift, M.N.A.S., Director of Lowe Observatory. All 
¥ : )., LL.D., Bishop of the M. E. Church, 

Ph. D., of Princeton University. 
ordan, Man. Ed. Ladies’ Home Journal. 
r, D.D., Crozer Theological Seminary. 
Esq., Gen. Sec. of the United Soc. of Christian Endeavor. 
Rev. George T. Purves, D.D., LL.D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D., of Philadelphia. 4 
Prof. Frederic A. Lucas, Ph.D., Curator of U.S. National Museum. 
And nearly two hundred other experts and specialists. 


Russia Leather, at $45.00 a set. 
larizin 
immediate publicity and popularity. 
sets at less than one-third 










TO ORDER. 





set. 
RETURNED IN TEN DAY! 


4,000 illustrations in monotone and brilliant colors. 
In accordance with our original and well-known method of advertising and popu- 
a new publication, we are distributing the entire first edition at a fraction of actual cost, thereby securing 

Send your order before October 15, aud you will get one of these magniticent 
price, and or. tirst payment of onl 
we ask in return for this concession is that you shall show 


is selected. making a total payment of $11.00 for the #35.00 : 
strongly recommend), there will be one extra monthly payment of ®2.00, making a total of #13.00 for the 45.00 
ransportation charges to be paid by purchaser. KS GUARANTEED AS REP: 

A We refer to any bank or newspaper in Philadelphia. Book of sample pages free for 2c. stamp. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO. (Dept. 14), 234-36 S. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 
PIPSSSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSS Soren SSeseesss 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


hands of the binders; four immense quarto volumes, more than 
There are two styles of binding, viz.: Cloth, at #35.00 a set; Half 


y $1.00, with privilege of ten days’examination. 
he work to your friends. 


Send 1.00, and the complete set of four volumes will be sent immediately 


on publication. Thereafter send 2.00 a month for 5 months, if cloth style 
set; if you select the Half Russia binding (which we 


RESENTED, OR MONEY REFUNDED IF 


An Eloquent 





is now being completed b 
such as has never before 
edition, with every proper name accented and self-pronounced. 
+ complete Concordance, 

le, 


S00: 





Engravings and its wonderful 





A MAGNIFICENT NEW ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE HOLY BIBLE 


the famous Riverside Press, at Cambridge, Mass.,_a genuine high-art production 

een undertaken or even contemplated. The text conforms to the authorized Oxford 
There are copious aarginal references, and 

The type is of a peculiarly clear, round face. quite as legible as t 

But the crowning glory of this beautiful new edition is its ans Hundred Superb Scriptural 


colors, which graphically illustrate the text in the light of modern 
making this the most artistically perfect as well as the most practically desirable edition of the Holy 
Scriptures ever produced in any coun 


In Every One. 


Biblical knowledge and research, 


iat of the large Family 








allegorical plates in brilliant 


ry or any language. 





SELF-PRONOUNCING 
WITH REFERENCES 
DE LUXE EDITION 


AUTHORIZED OXFORD 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE TEXT 


HOLY BIBLE, ‘ss: ins: 





work has made such a publication 


knowledge shows forth on every 
give the sacred text a new and 





been 
living reality; and 
familiar, as though we 





said that this really 
important mission to perform, in 
Bible narrative and giving it, 
living, human interest. 


REGULAR PRICE, $15.00. 
Our Special Price, 


$4.25. 


This is an exact photographic re- 
production of Style No. 3. 

Full Turkey, Silk-;sewed, Red un- 
der Gold’ Edges, full Divinity Cir- 
cuit. Size, when opened as above, 
113 by 20% inches. 











READ THIS ASTONISHING OFFER ! 


It is confidently asserted that this is the most artistically illustrated Bible ever sold for less than $50 to $100. It is the 
only illustrated Bible that has complete Marginal References and a full Concordance. It has larger type than any 
other Teachers’ Bible. The cost of the original pictures alone has exceeded $50,000. The regular prices range from 
BJU.00 to $15.00, according to binding, which prices will prevail immediately upon the close of the present introductory sale. 
The American Bible Union has been selected by the publishers to conduct a 


PRELIMINARY DISTRIBUTION AT LESS THAN ONE-THIRD REGULAR PRICES, 


viz., the $10.00 style at #®3.25; the $12.50 style at $3.75; and the beautiful $15.00 style (see cut above) at onl 25. 
offer is subject to the following conditions: (1) Not more than one Bible wilt be furnished to any one pe 4 ow 2) ‘Cash in 
full must accompany order; (3) 1 transportation charges must be paid by purchaser; (5) If, on examination, the Sook shall 
be not precisely as represented, it may be returned, and the purchase price will be cheerfully refunded; and (6) This offer 
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